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Montreal,  Canada. 


ON  THE  JACQUES  CARTIER  RIVER 


THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


“HISTORY... 


is  an  arm-in-arm  march  of 

MAN  AND  FOREST” 


‘There  is  not  a business  of  the  human  race,  not  an  art.  science, 
comfort  or  beauty,  which  does  not  issue  from  a tree,  and  without 
trees  the  whole  earth  would  be  a hideous  Sahara  . . . History  is  an 
arm-in-arm  march  of  man  and  forest.  Not  only  would  man  never 
have  been  able  to  advance  from  savagery  to  his  present  civilization 
without  trees,  but  without  them  he  could  not  even  have  been  a 
savage;  he  could  not  have  existed  at  all.  Now  the  forests  are  calling 
upon  man  to  repay  some  of  that  debt  in  care  and  preservation.” 

—Excerpt  from  a Monthly  Letter  of  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

The  Royal  Bank  assists  in  the  financial  operations  necessary  to  con- 
vert Canada’s  vast  forest  and  other  natural  resources  to  the  service 
of  mankind  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


ASSETS  EXCEED  $2,130,000,000 


Beljf-Winduuf  Bank  Account 


By  HOBSON  BLACK 

TIHIS  son-and-daughter  incident  really  tells 
the  whole  story.  A New  Jersey  farmer  at 
his  death  a couple  of  years  ago  left  a con- 
siderable area  of  timberland  to  his  two  children  in 
equal  shares.  The  son  sold  his  woodland  to  a near- 
by sawmill  operator  for  a lump  of  $4,200.  Every 
tree  was  stripped  and  the  ground  was  a shambles 
of  rubbish. 

The  daughter  called  in  the  State  Forester,  under 
cooperative  plan.  An  expert  appraisal  of  her  timber 
resulted  in  the  marking  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
stand.  The  marked  trees  (and  nothing  more)  were 
sold  to  the  same  lumberman  at  $31.50  a thousand 
board  feet.  The  daughter  received  $9,000,  or  more 
than  twice  the  sum  paid  for  her  brother’s  share, 
and  she  still  had  an  excellent  grove  of  timber  left 
on  her  land. 

Here  we  have  a specific  proof  of  what  often  hap- 
pens where  the  owner  of  relatively  small  holdings 
of  wood  decides  to  “turn  it  into  cash”.  He  can 
choose  either  of  two  methods,  as  mentioned  in  the 
illustration  given.  Unfortunately  Canada’s  400,000 
farmer-owners  of  woodlots  have,  in  the  main,  nei- 
ther the  personal  skills  nor  an  available  provincial 

USE  WITHOUT  ABUSE 

This  New  Jersey  farm  woodlot  contains  16,000  board  feet  per  acre, 
with  heights  of  115  feet,  and  diameters  to  30  inches.  Under  the  New 
Jersey  plan,  such  a woodlot  is  never  sold  en  bloc,  but  is  examined  by 
skilled  foresters  who  mark  the  trees  ready  for  cutting.  These  are  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Usually,  almost  half  the  stand  is  left  for  future 
profits  by  the  owner. 


An  ingenious  plan  applied  by  an  American 
State  sets  farm  woodlands  to  work  creating 
high  dividends  for  the  owner,  his  heirs,  and 
his  community. 

cooperative  service  to  stand  clear  of  the  outright 
sale  of  their  woods  for  a lump  sum  which  usually 
entails  indiscriminate  butchery. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  recently  visited  by  the 
writer,  has  faced  the  problem  with  bold  realism  and 
a refreshing  awareness  of  what  is  meant  by  public 
welfare.  At  first  glance  the  state’s  method  of  ‘in- 
tervention’ would  appear  to  involve  a battle-royal 
with  commercial  wood-using  industries.  No  such 
development  has  come  about.  Logging  interests, 
which  in  New  Jersey  are  mostly  well-established 
and  permanent  units,  have  accepted  the  ‘rigors’  of 
state  supervision  of  private  woodlands  as  bringing 
two  advantages.  The  large  estate  owner,  who 
hitherto  would  not  tolerate  a logging  crew  on  his 
property  from  fear  of  maltreatment  of  his  forest, 
now  can  negotiate  sales  of  merchantable  trees, 
knowing  that  the  process  is  under  skilled  control. 
This  brings  to  the  market  a timber  supply  formerly 
walled-off  in  private  sanctuaries.  Then,  too,  the 
mill  operator  has  a new  sense  of  security  in  an  as- 
sured forest  resource  on  the  technically-managed 
farm  woodlot. 

‘Sustained  Yield’  Basis  Pays 

It  means  something  to  have  your  supply  of  woods 
placed  on  a ‘sustained  yield’  basis  when,  as  a mill- 
owner  you  can  sell  your  product  to  an  eager  mar- 
ket at  from  $125  to  $300  a thousand  board  feet.  The 
prices  paid  to  the  woodlot  owner,  who  follows  the 
advice  of  the  state  foresters  have  risen  to  $25.00  a 
thousand  feet  (on  the  stump)  and  often  ten  dollars 
higher,  but  the  financial  status  of  the  operators 
does  not  appear  to  suffer.  Illustrations  such  as  the 
following  could  be  multiplied  a score  of  times  to 
prove  that  when  a woodlot  owner  insists  on  double 
the  initial  price  offered  him  he  not  only  gets  the 
price  but  retains  the  fecundity  of  his  piece  of 
timber: 

The  owner  of  a 20-acre  New  Jersey  woodlot  was 
offered  $300  for  all  trees  the  logger  wished  to  cut. 
Instead  of  accepting,  the  owner  had  the  State 
Forester  mark  just  40  per  cent  of  the  wood  volume 
on  his  property.  No  trees  under  12  inches  were 
marked.  The  sale  of  the  marked  trees  brought  a 
net  profit  of  $707.00  and  the  owner  still  held  60 
per  cent  of  his  wood  volume  for  future  use. 

Northern  and  central  New  Jersey’s  woodlands 
produce  a variety  of  oaks  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  ship-building  industries  for  tugs, 
barges,  and  ferries.  The  usual  cutting  practices  of 
commercial  mills  degraded  the  oak  forests  by  re- 
moving only  the  best  and  leaving  the  worst  trees 
to  reproduce.  In  southern  New  Jersey,  the  highly- 
active  basket  industry  uses  great  quantities  of  yel- 
low poplar  for  fruit  and  vegetable  containers.  Be- 
cause of  helter-skelter  cutting,  large  areas  in  the 
( Concluded  on  page  134) 
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REPRIEVE ! 


Clean”  priming.  Dry  lubricated 
bullets.  Choice  of  standard  or 
mushroom  bullet  in  short  and 
long  rifle. 

“BISLEY”  (Mid-Range  Velocity) 
recommended  especially  for  long 
range  shooting  of  pests,  small 
game  and  targets  with  ’scope- 
sighted  rifles.  "Super-Clean” 
priming.  Greased  bullets  made 
in  .22  long  rifle  only. 


• Let  ’em  frisk  while  they  can:  '’Dominion”  .22’s 
will  get  ’em  once  the  old  boy  gets  loose.  Whether 
you’re  after  rabbits,  foxes,  skunks,  crows  or  other 
pests,  you  can  always  count  on  "Dominion”  .22’s 
or  Shot  Shells.  Although  available  now  in  reasonable 
supply , don't  waste  them.  Make  every  shot  count! 
Conserve  ammunition. 


ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 


BRANCHES:  ST.JOHN’S,  Nfld. 


TORONTO 


SASKATOON 


VANCOUVER 


This  shrewd  woodlot  owner  has  had  his  trees  marked  by 
foresters  and  is  now  ready  for  a supervised  cutting. 


The  same  woodlot  after  cutting  is  finished.  The  owner  netted  $68.40 
per  acre,  not  counting  the  cordwood  and  still  retains  an  excellent  asset. 


A STORY  IN  TWO  PICTURES 

The  owner  of  this  woodlot  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  Forestry.  He  sold  his  beautiful  property  for  a lump  sum  yielding  $58.30  per  acre. 
No  more  timber  will  be  cut  on  this  tract  for  70  years. 

His  neighbor  (see  picture  at  right)  chose  to  follow  the  state  forest  management  program.  He  netted  $83.20  per  acre  and  retained  50% 
of  the  original  volume.  He  will  be  ready  for  another  sale  in  10  years. 

When  the  owner  of  the  derelict  woodlot  (at  left)  was  shown  the  contrast  in  the  two  woodlot  treatments  he  said  : "Don’t  try  arguing  with 
me.  It  just  makes  me  plumb  sick". 


The  timber  agent  scales  all  logs  for  the  owner  and  collects  the  money 
before  removal  from  the  property.  Diameter  measure  is  always  taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  log. 


Se-tj- W indincj.  Bank  Account 

(Concluded  from  page  131) 

lower  Delaware  Valley,  once  prolific  in  poplar,  have 
degenerated  to  worthless  soft  maple,  and  the  es- 
sential yellow  poplar  has  to  be  imported  from  other 
states. 

Obviously,  New  Jersey  was  on  the  way  to  a ‘black- 
out’ in  her  forest  industry  unless  the  great  ex- 
panses of  wooded  domain  covering  45  per  cent  of 
the  state  were  brought  under  rational  silvicultural 
management.  By  no  means  has  this  been  achieved 
as  yet.  In  the  nine  years  of  operating  the  program 
of  state  help  to  the  private  woods  owner,  312  owners 
have  brought  9,000  acres  under  the  plan  and  near- 
ly 15  million  board  feet  of  timber  have  been  marked 
and  sold. 

No  Canadian  Parallel 

Canadian  provinces,  while  engaged  to  a modest 
degree  in  ‘educating’  the  farm  woodlot  owner,  have 
no  parallel  to  the  New  Jersey  plan.  New  Jersey  has 
had  considerable  experience  with  farmer-education 
aimed  at  woodlot  betterment.  It  gave  it  up.  In  the 
view  of  Jersey’s  foresters,  even  the  most  patient 
and  intensive  campaign  to  make  the  farmer  a self- 
starter as  a woods-manager  is  not  apt  to  show 
positive  dividends.  The  gaps  between  theoretical 
know-how  and  a plan  of  intelligent  action  too  often 
cannot  withstand  the  cash  temptation  of  a buyer’s 
offer  to  take  the  woods  off  the  owner’s  hands  (and 
off  the  hands  of  his  successors) . The  farmer 
shrewd  as  he  may  be  concerning  his  field  crops  and 
livestock,  is  not  commonly  either  a forester  or  an 
alert  merchandiser  of  wood  products.  He  is,  how- 
ever, open-minded  on  any  demonstrated  scheme 
that  assures  higher  income.  And  it  is  upon 
the  receptiveness  of  farmers  to  practical  demon- 
strations in  money-making  that  the  Forest  service 
of  New  Jersey  bases  its  plan  of  campaign.  News 
spreads  quickly  as  to  John  Doe’s  selling  of  half  his 
woodlot  for  twice  the  money  offered  him  for  the 
entire  tract,  and  the  flood  of  applicants  for  state 
forestry  supervision,  far  beyond  present  facilities 
to  handle,  is  due  to  such  case-histories  of  what  a 
forester  can  do  with  a piece  of  forest. 

A far-sighted  provision,  which  must  have  been 
devised  by  some  one  with  a knowledge  of  political 
hazards,  relates  to  the  employment  of  a bargaining- 
intermediary  known  as  a ‘Timber  Agent’.  While  the 


state  forester  marks  an  owner’s  trees  for  cutting, 
taking  care  to  preserve  a maximum  residual  stand, 
the  state  stands  clear  of  the  succeeding  processes. 
An  independent  and  trusted  timber  agent  carries 
on  from  that  point.  He  calls  for  bids  from  commer- 
cial operators  on  the  wood  volume  of  a property  as 
scheduled  by  the  Forest  Service.  He  supervises  the 
cutting  and  does  the  scaling.  In  the  event  of  a log- 
ger appropriating  a few  unmarked  trees,  the  agent 
penalizes  the  cutter  at  a maximum  rate,  and  has 
been  known  to  collect  $600  penalty  for  felling  a 
half-dozen  trees  on  the  prohibited  list. 

Thus  does  this  ingenious  buffer  of  a timber  agent 
relieve  a state  government  department  of  frictions 
between  timber  owner  and  buyer.  The  agent  can 
get  as  tough  as  he  pleases  and  still  remain  immune 
to  political  interference.  It  is  his  duty  to  follow  the 
set  forestry  plan,  to  exact  full  compliance  from  the 
cutting  crews,  and  to  give  the  owner  and  the  state 
a certified  account  of  the  quantity  of  wood  taken 
out.  For  this  service  he  is  paid  ten  percent  of  the 
purchase  price,  which  brings  him  an  income 
of  about  $3,000  a year.  There  are  no  ‘bad  debts’ 
possible  in  New  Jersey’s  marketing  plan  for  each 
timber  buyer  must  post  a performance  bond  at  the 
time  of  his  bid  and  must  complete  his  payment  be- 
fore the  logs  are  taken  from  the  property. 

Municipal  Taxes  Not  Unreasonable 

Municipal  taxes  in  New  Jersey  will  average  80 
cents  an  acre  of  woodland,  annually.  This  impost 
is  not  burdensome  upon  lands  managed  for  per- 
manent wood  production  which  return  a profit  of 
about  $2.50  an  acre  as  an  annual  average.  The 
“lump  sum”  sale  of  woodlots,  once  the  accepted 
method  of  disposal,  frequently  did  not  represent 
50  cents  an  acre  for  each  year  of  the  growing 
period,  or  about  30  cents  an  acre  annually  less 
than  the  tax  bill.  Of  course,  the  woodlands  sold 
for  butchery  continue  to  pay  the  full  municipal 
tax  even  though  they  remain  unproductive  for 
a half-century. 

In  a simplified  form,  here  is  a typical  New  Jersey 
farm  woodlot  transaction  showing  how  a substan- 
tial cash  sum  is  turned  over  to  the  farmer,  under 
a forester’s  operating  plan,  without  injuring  the 
reproductive  value  (and  profits)  of  the  property: 

Mr.  ABC  had  2,405  trees  in  his  farm  forest, 
chiefly  oaks,  containing  175,000  board  feet.  Of  this 
stock,  167  trees  were  marked  for  ‘harvesting’ 
involving  30,800  board  feet.  The  oaks  were  sold  for 
$25  per  thousand  feet;  other  species  at  $15.  Mr. 
ABC  received  $720.55,  less  the  timber  agent’s  fee 
of  $72. 

By  this  conservative  plan  of  marketing  only  the 
surplus  stock  of  trees,  the  owner  can  reasonably 
count  upon  an  annual  new  growth  of  5,600  board 
feet  in  his  residual  stand,  which  covers  30  acres. 
By  such  procedure  he  can  ‘eat  his  cake’  and  come 
back  for  a new  one  every  few  years. 

New  Jersey’s  plan  recognizes  and  eventually  will 
correct  the  common  trend  of  farmer’s  woodlands 
toward  self-extinction.  The  method  of  winning 
cooperation  is  no  more  radical  than  an  agronom- 
ist’s demonstration  that  certified  seed  gives  better 
crops  than  mongrel  strains.  But  it  does  apply 
scientific  method  to  a branch  of  farm  economy  that 
all  North  America  has  grievously  mishandled. 
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by  STAFFORD  BENSON 


Photographs  by  /{.  IS  ASH 


End  of  the  winter’s  work. 


They  pile  up  on  shore. 


The  river  man  keeps  'em  travelling. 


Gatineau  River  Men  Keep  Rolling 


EACH  DAY  found  the  logs  in  the  river  in 
greater  numbers.  Long,  slender  sticks  hur- 
ried to  escape  the  bullying  bunts  of  the 
giants  silently  drifting  down  upon  them  on  the 
swift,  eddying  current  of  the  river.  Hissing  and 
thumping  they  sped  on  the  way  to  the  mills,  the 
culmination  of  the  preceding  winter’s  operations 
of  the  great  lumber  companies. 

Little  groups  of  logs  reluctant  to  journey  further 
lazed  shoreward  or  on  to  protruding  rocks  bent  on 
creating  jams.  At  times  a mighty  monarch,  seem- 
ingly much  wiser  in  its  greatness  crashed  into  the 
miscreants,  scattering  them  to  right  and  left.  At 
other  times  a huge  log  would  aid  the  smaller  de- 
linquents by  jamming  itself  tightly  in  a strategic 
spot  and  in  the  space  of  minutes  a terrific  jam 
developed.  Logs  gliding  in  slid  along  the  slimy 
banks  and  came  to  rest  with  water-soaked,  badly 
bruised  noses  pointed  to  the  sky. 

Dynamite  Breaks  the  Jams 

Some  miles  up  the  turbulent  Gatineau,  swelled 
to  magnitude  by  the  spring  waters,  could  be  heard 
occasionally  the  dull  roar  of  detonated  dynamite. 
That  was  the  sound  we  listened  for  when  as  boys 
we  sat  with  the  warm  sun  of  spring  toasting  our 
backs  and  watching  the  hoarded  logs  riding  the 


surface  of  the  river.  Day  by  day  the  roars  of  the 
drivers  breaking  the  jams  came  closer  and  closer, 
until  at  last  far  up  the  stream  we  could  see  some- 
thing riding  high  above  the  logs . . . the  first 
pointer  of  the  drivers.  As  we  watched  in  anticipa- 
tion it  came  steadily  closer.  At  its  bow  stood  a sun- 
blackened  man  of  the  forests  and  rivers.  With  deft 
application  of  his  long  pikepole  he  cleared  a path 
in  the  logs  for  the  craft.  Above  the  hiss  of  the  river 
we  caught  the  chant  of  the  oarsmen  singing  with 
no  little  harmony  a riverman’s  song,  a song  as  old 
as  the  lumber  industry  itself. 

Swift  as  were  the  pointers  carrying  tons  of  equip- 
ment necessary  to  the  requirements  of  a huge 
camp  in  reaching  the  Chutes,  our  bare  feet  were 
faster.  We  were  there  at  their  old  camping  grounds 
in  time  to  greet  each  individual  as  he  sprang  with 
the  agility  of  a squirrel  to  the  rock-bound  shore. 

Sand-Baked  Beans,  Prune  Pie 

The  ensuing  days  found  us  daytime  residents  of 
the  camp  stuffing  ourselves  with  beans  baked  in 
sand  and  hot  prune  pie.  Those  were  glorious  days. 
I think  there  never  was  a happier,  more  care-free 
individual  than  the  river-driver.  Ever  there  was 

(Concluded  on  page  148) 
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The 


Trail  Of  The  Torch 


by  ALBERT  POTYIN 

Dominion  Forest  Service 


A giant  flame  burns  a one-mile  strip  of  forested 
land  clear  across  Canada  — yearly  ! 


STATISTICS  are  said  to  speak  for  themselves 
but  unfortunately,  digits  often  obscure  the 
substance  of  facts.  If  you  were  told  that  there 
was  a mean  yearly  total  of  5,500  forest  fires  in 
Canada  between  1935  and  1944,  with  each  fire 
averaging  440  acres  in  size,  the  import  of  this 
statement  would  probably  escape  you.  But  imagine 
a giant  torch  that  burns  a strip  of  forested  land 
one  mile  wide,  draw  this  across  Canada,  starting  at 
Halifax  and  running  clear  to  Vancouver,  then  fol- 
low the  coast  of  British  Columbia  right  up  to 
Alaska,  and  we  have  then  revealed  the  tragic  loss 
that  our  forests  suffer  each  year. 

The  Causes  Preventable 

The  majority  of  forest  fires  originate  from  pre- 
ventable causes.  Lightning,  which  is  responsible 
for  about  17  per  cent  of  all  forest  fires  in  Canada, 
is  the  most  destructive  among  the  few  fire-start- 
ing agencies  that  cannot  be  attributed  directly  or 
indirectly  to  man’s  negligence. 

To  draw  reliable  comparative  graphs  of  forest 
fire  causes  and  damage,  information  must  be  ex- 
tracted from  records  covering  a number  of  years. 
But  after  examining  the  data  collected  since  1920 


we  come  to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  forest  fire  control  has  improved 
but  little  during  this  time,  in  spite  of  greatly  ad- 
vanced methods  of  detecting  and  fighting  such 
fires.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  size  of  the 
average  forest  fire  in  Canada  increased  by  20  per 
cent  over  that  of  the  previous  decade.  There  is 
some  consolation,  however,  in  learning  that  in  this 
same  period  there  was  a decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  fires. 

The  depression  years  of  the  early  1930’s,  which 
witnessed  the  greatest  number  of  forest  fires  in 
Canada,  were,  strangely  enough,  the  years  when 
suppression  efficiency  was  at  its  best,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  average  size  of  burns.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that 
substantial  fire-fighting  crews  could  be  easily  mobi- 
lized from  road  and  bush  camps  and  homesteads. 
Fires  were  thus  brought  under  control  before 
reaching  critical  proportions. 

Incendiary  Fires  Drop 

From  1935  to  1944  there  was  a decrease  in  forest 
fires  caused  by  settlers,  camp-fires  and  public 
(Concluded  on  vage  150) 
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by  Alan  A.  Jlan<f.A.taJJ 


Lost'Can  La\e 


They  now  call  it 
Lake  Mona,  in  the 
Maligne  area,  and 
it  produces  three- 
pounders. 

All  photographs — 
Canadian  National 
Railways. 


BILL  ROBINSON,  cameraman-angler,  and 
yours  truly,  went  into  a huddle  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Jasper  National  Park,  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies.  Our  topic  was  trout  fishing, 
just  recently  permitted  in  the  Maligne  Lake  area 
where,  a few  years  before,  speckled  trout  finger- 
lings  had  been  planted  in  barren  waters. 

“Are  any  waters  in  Maligne  district  still  closed?” 
we  asked. 

“Not  a square  foot,”  we  were  told.  “You  can  fish 
any  lake  or  stream  to  your  hearts’  content.” 

That  assurance  was  welcome.  The  mocassin  tele- 
graph had  carried  interesting  stories  — of  pack- 
horses  falling  as  they  forded  mountain  creeks, 
spilling  fingerling  trout  which  found  their  way  to 
nearby  lakes;  of  cans  of  fingerlings  which  found 
a surreptitious  way  to  other  lakes,  to  provide 
speckled  trout  fishing  par  excellence  for  those  who 
knew  their  way  around  that  section  of  the  Park. 
One  or  two  cans  of  fingerlings  might  not  have  been 
missed  from  the  shipment  of  250,000,  carried  in 
cans  by  packhorse  from  the  hatchery  at  Park 
headquarters  to  Maligne  Lake.  Planted  there,  they 
grew  large  and  fat,  in  the  waters  of  the  largest 
glacier-fed  lake  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Whether  or  not  those  rumors  were  founded  on 
fact,  the  lid  was  off,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

The  National  Park  map  shows  “Lake  Mona”,  a 
crystal-clear  tarn  just  off  the  Shovel  Pass  trail 
which  meanders  between  Maligne  Lake  and  Park 
headquarters  at  Jasper  village. 


Trout  Fishing  in  Virgin, 
Accidentally-Stocked  Lake 
is  True  Fisherman’s  Dream 

But  to  this  angler  and  Friend  Bill,  it  will  always 
be  “Lost-Can  Lake.”  Anglers  who  now  follow  our 
footsteps  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  their  gen- 
erous daily  limit,  including  two  and  three-pound 
speckled  trout,  from  Lake  Mona.  But  they  miss 
that  thrill  which  is  reserved  for  trail-blazers  — of 
landing  the  first  fish  to  rise  to  an  artificial  fly  in 
those  waters. 

Our  Lost-Can  Lake  episode  topped  a week  of 
memorable  fishing.  Medicine  and  Beaver  Lakes 
and  the  outlet  on  the  Maligne  River,  passed  en 
route,  were  all  promising  waters.  But  we  decided 
to  go  through  to  Maligne  by  automobile,  motor- 
boat  and  saddle-horse  before  setting  up  fly  rods. 
Jt  was  an  enjoyable  afternoon  and  forenoon  trip 
in  which  we  followed  the  tumbling  Maligne  River 
for  some  14  miles. 

When  tackle  was  assembled,  we  fished  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river;  tried  Maligne  Lake  from  its 
outlet  to  Sandpiper  Creek;  cast  flies  from  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Maligne  River,  and  caught 
large  trout  everywhere.  Our  collection  of  fishing 
thrills  seemed  almost  complete  — until  we  held 
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an  after-supper  conference  with  Harry,  our  guide. 

“There’s  two  small  lakes,  about  a couple  of  miles 
u£  the  Shovel  Pass  trail,”  he  said,  “and  I don’t 
think  anybody  ever  tried  them.” 

“Then,  lead  us  to  ’em,”  we  demanded.  He  did, 
the  next  morning. 

We  travelled  light,  plodding  up  the  steeply- 
rising  pack-horse  trail.  The  ‘dudes’  were  empty- 
handed.  The  guide  carried  tackle,  camera  case, 
frying  pan,  tea  pail  and  bread  — an  axe  and  a coil 
of  haywire  which,  to  us,  at  the  start,  seemed  so 
much  excess  baggage,  but  which  subsequently 
served  a useful  purpose. 

Finally,  Harry  halted  on  a crest. 

“There  she  is,”  he  said.”  The  first  lake  looks 
pretty  shallow  but  I guess  the  other  will  be  all 
right.” 

About  300  feet  below,  and  to  our  right,  lay  two 
small  lakes,  apparently  connected  by  a brush-lined 
creek.  There  was  no  trail,  so  we  scrambled  down 
as  well  as  we  could  and,  at  the  inlet  feeding  the 
larger  lake,  paused  to  get  our  second  wind  and  look 
around. 

There  was  about  18  inches  of  water,  clear  as  only 
a mountain  stream  can  be,  its  sandy  bottom  easily 
discernible.  That  sandy  bottom  was  almost  covered 
with  what  seemed,  at  first  sight,  to  be  pieces  of 
water-logged  branches,  10  to  12  inches  long. 

“Them  ain’t  sticks,”  said  Harry,  “they’re  fish.” 

Soon  we  noticed  the  movement  of  tails  and  fins 
and  the  occasional  change  of  position  by  a trout 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  school. 


Logs  and  poles  made  a raft  for  the  cameraman. 


Casts,  Strikes,  Fights,  Landings 

Fly  rods  and  landing  net  were  assembled  in  a 
nearby  clearing,  cameras  unpacked  and  loaded 
and,  after  a cautious  approach  to  within  casting- 
distance,  a Dark  Montreal  and  Par  Belle  were 
dropped  on  the  water  near  the  inlet. 

A 10-inch  trout  which  rose  at  the  third  cast  was 
followed  almost  to  the  landing  net  by  several  of 
his  mates.  That  began  a succession  of  casts,  strikes, 
fights  and  landings,  with  more  doubles  than 
singles.  Those  trout  were  certainly  intrigued  by 
the  strange,  feathered  things  which  danced  about 
before  their  noses. 


Landing  the  first  trout  from  Lost-Can  Lake  (or  Lake  Mona 
if  you  weren't  there). 


We  retained  only  a dozen  fish  for  the  noon-day 
meal;  all  others  being  carefully  removed  from  the 
hooks  with  wet  hands.  They  returned  to  their 
native  element,  we  hope,  wiser  fish,  to  grow  into 
the  three-pounders  now  taken  from  Lake  Mona. 

After  Bill  and  Harry  had  their  innings  with  fly 
tackle,  we  discovered  why  that  coil  of  haywire  was 
included  in  the  kit.  It  was  used  to  tie  logs  and  poles 
in  making  a raft,  from  which  Bill  could  shoot  pic- 
tures and  from  which  we  could  also  fish  sections 
of  water  not  accessible  from  the  tree-lined  shore. 

* * * 

The  National  Parks  Board  calls  it  Lake  Mona; 
anglers  who  fish  it  now  thrill  to  battling  three- 
pound  speckled  trout  in  its  waters,  but  a camera- 
man and  an  angler  cherish  the  memory  of  taking 
the  first  trout  from  a lake  which,  perhaps,  was  ac- 
cidentally stocked  when  a packhorse  fell  while 
fording  a creek  and  thus  spawned  the  episode  of 
Lost-Can  Lake. 
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THE  CORMORANTS 

^bo-uble- ate.'iA 

ARE  NOT  GUILTY 


by 

JAS.  L. 
B4TLLIE  Jr. 


READERS  of  Forest  and,  Outdoors  will  be  in- 
terested in  a recent  article  concerning 
Double-crested  Cormorants  in  Sylva  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (who  administer  the  wildlife  resources  of 
Ontario) . 

These  large,  dark  waterfowl,  which  nest  in 
colonies  on  our  larger  bodies  of  water,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  have  been  increasing  in 
Ontario  waters  of  recent  year  and,  since  they  sub- 
sist on  a fish  diet,  they  have  been  the  subject  of 
complaints  to  the  Department  from  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry. 

According  to  Sylva,  the  economic  status  of  the 
cormorants  currently  inhabiting  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Georgian  Bay  has  been  subjected  to 
close  scrutiny  by  the  Department,  as  well  as  by 
Federal  and  Minnesota  officials  (part  of  the  former 
lake  lying  in  Minnesota  waters). 

Friends  of  the  cormorant  will  not  be  surprised 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  investigators  that  the 
birds  on  Lake  of  the  Woods  were  not  “as  destruc- 
tive to  commercially  important  species  of  fish  as 
they  appear  (ed)  to  be  to  the  commercial  fisher- 
men”. Two-thirds  of  their  food  was  made  up  of 
coarse  fish  of  no  direct  interest  to  the  fishery.  In 
Georgian  Bay,  where  bass  fishermen  had  com- 
plained of  the  depredations  of  these  birds,  it  was 
found  that  the  principal  items  in  the  cormorants’ 
bill-of-fare  were  suckers,  perch  and  Rock  Bass  of 
no  interest  whatever  to  the  sport  fishermen. 

These  studies  bear  out  previous  investigations 
into  complaints  that  the  cormorants  have  been  in- 
terfering with  man’s  material  interests  in  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Manitoba.  Always,  the  cor- 
morant has  been  given  a clean  bill  of  health  and 
always  it  has  been  shown  to  be  not  quite  as  black 
as  it  has  been  painted. 


Double-crested  Cormorants. 


Photo:  W.  V.  Crich,  P.R.P.S, 


Praying  Mantis  Fate  Watched 


The  most  spectacular  of  all  Canadian  insects  is 
the  Praying  Mantis,  an  immigrant  from  Europe 
which  has  become  established  within  the  past  few 
decades  from  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
Niagara,  north  to  the  latitude  of  Haliburton  and 
Ottawa. 

As  its  eggs  are  susceptible  to  freezing,  the 
severity  of  the  Canadian  winter  will  probably  pre- 
vent its  spreading  much  beyond  its  present  range. 

Introduced  some  years  ago,  probably  in  the  egg 
stage  on  nursery  stock,  it  became  established  in 
New  York  State  and  first  turned  up  in  Canada  at 
Cooksville,  Ontario  in  1914. 

A harmless  creature,  except  to  other  insects 
(upon  which  it  feeds),  the  Praying  Mantis  is  about 
2 V2  inches  in  length  and  occurs  in  two-colour 
phases,  light  green  and  brown.  These  apparently 
have  nothing  to  do  with  age,  sex,  season  or  geog- 
raphy. 

It  attracts  attention  wherever  it  occurs  because 
of  its  big  eyes,  its  praying  attitude  and  its  ability 
to  turn  its  head  in  almost  any  direction  at  will, 
even  to  looking  backwards  over  its  shoulder.  Its 
powerful,  hinged,  grasping  forelegs,  which  re- 
semble human  arms,  are  toothed  along  their  sides 
and  snap  together  on  some  unsuspecting  insect, 
like  the  jaws  of  a steel-trap. 

Its  fate  in  Canada  is  being  watched  with  con- 
siderable interest. 
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Gannet  Population  Increasing 

Canadians  have  a special  interest  in  the  Gannet, 
a large,  white  sea-bird  which  is  confined  as  a nest- 
ing bird  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

These  fine  birds  are  increasing  and  at  the  largest 
American  colony,  on  the  eastern  face  of  Bona- 
venture  Island,  their  population  has  doubled  in 
size  since  1914  and  now  harbours  some  13;000  birds. 
The  fact  that  the  island  was  created  a Federal  bird 
sanctuary  in  1919  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
materially  to  the  birds’  well-being. 

Nothing  short  of  remarkable  are  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  second  largest  American  breeding- 
place,  located  on  Cape  St.  Mary,  off  the  southeast 
tip  of  Newfoundland.  This  colony  contains  9,000 
birds,  yet  its  existence  and  size  were  practically 
unknown  to  ornithologists  until  Professor  V.  C. 
Wynne-Edwards  first  published  the  details  in  1935. 

Other  colonies  exist  off  the  British  Isles  and  Ice- 
land and  three  others  are  inhabited  off  Newfound- 
land and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  At  Bonaven- 
ture,  the  occupied  cliffs  reach  the  height  of  a 
20-storey  building  and  extend  half  a mile  in  dis- 
tance. Every  available  ledge  harbours  a pair  of 
Gannets. 

Gannets  lay  only  one  egg  per  season,  weigh  ten 
to  twelve  pounds,  have  a wing  expanse  of  over  six 
feet,  obtain  their  food  by  diving  from  heights  of 
50’  to  100’  and  winter  south  to  North  Africa  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


The  advent  of  the  motor  car  has  also  taken  a 
large  toll  of  many  birds.  The  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker, nesting  as  it  does  along  highways,  has  been 
a heavy  sufferer. 

Also  adversely  affecting  the  well-being  of  these 
woodpeckers  is  the  modern  tendency  to  replace 
wooden  fence-posts  with  metal  types  and  to  repair 
tree  cavities  by  cement  surgery.  Such  practices 
seriously  reduce  the  number  of  nesting-sites  avail- 
able to  these  cavity-nesting  birds. 

Lastly,  the  advent  of  the  European  Starling  has 
had  a significant  effect  upon  other  hole-dwellers 
like  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  and  Bluebirds.  Star- 
lings, which  go  house-hunting  in  early  March  be- 
fore the  native  birds  have  returned,  pretty  well 
monopolize  the  available  nesting-sites.  If  there  is 
a housing  shortage  in  the  Bluebird  and  Red-headed 
Woodpecker  world  Starlings  have  undoubtedly 
helped  to  create  such  a situation. 

Birds  must  have  suitable  food  and  shelter  to 
survive.  If  either  is  lacking,  they  must  seek  favour- 
able conditions  elsewhere,  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions  or  perish.  Some  birds  flourish 
under  the  changed  conditions  brought  about  by 
man  (House  Wrens,  etc.)  but  the  Red-headed 
Woodpecker  seems  to  be  fighting  a losing  battle  in 
its  efforts  to  maintain  its  foothold  on  Canadian 
soil. 


Gannet  at  Bonaventure  Island.  Photo:  11.  M.  Halliiay 


Red-headed  Woodpecker  Declining 

More  than  a century  ago,  when  Charles  Fother- 
gill  and  William  Pope  were  making  the  first  re- 
corded observations  on  the  bird-life  of  southern 
Ontario,  the  handsome  Red-headed  Woodpecker 
was  one  of  the  most  common  birds  of  Upper 
Canada.  Now  it  is  becoming  a rarity  in  that  area. 

Reaching  its  northern  limit  along  the  southern 
border  of  Canada,  it  is  probably  faced  with  con- 
ditions there  which  are  not  entirely  favourable  to 
its  continued  existence. 

Various  factors  have  been  at  work  to  reduce  the 
Canadian  population  of  these  birds.  Acorns  are  a 
staple  diet  and  with  the  gradual  removal  of  the  oak 
forests,  these  woodpeckers  have  been  deprived  of 
their  favourite  food. 


Sisam  Made  Dean  of  Toronto 


The  new  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  is  to  be 
Professor  John  William  Bernard  Sisam,  who  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  Forestry 
at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  degree 
of  master  of  forestry  from  Yale  University  and  who 
has  been  associate  professor  for  two  years  in  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 


U.  Forestry 

Dean  Gordon  G.  Cosens 
of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry, 
University  of  Toronto,  has 
resigned  his  position  having- 
accepted  an  important  post 
with  the  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation  of  Neenah, 

Wis.,  with  headquarters  in 
Toronto. 


Prof.  J.  W.  B.  Sisam 


He  will  continue  next  ses- 
sion to  deliver  his  lectures 
on  forest  utilization  to  the 
students  of  the  third  year 
in  forestry.  Professor  Cosens 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Forestry  in  1934 
and  was  appointed  dean  in 
July,  1941.  In  those  six 
years  he  has  made  a signi- 
ficant contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  faculty 
over  which  he  presided  and 
to  the  university  as  a whole. 


Yale  Graduate 


no 
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Montreal  Sco-utl  Put  *7 lie  " Out " 9u  Scautiruj,  /U  Gamp.  <7a+na'iacauta . . . . 


Famed  Scout  Camp 


SCOUTING  circles  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
know  about  Camp  Tamaracouta,  this  year 
entering  36  seasons  as  the  official  training- 
center  for  Boy  Scouts  in  the  Montreal  area. 

Founded  in  1911  by  the  late  Colonel  E.  A White- 
head,  then  Commissioner  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Asso- 
ciation in  Montreal,  the  camp  stands  as  a monu- 
ment to  his  far-sighted  judgment,  since  it  was 
Colonel  Whitehead,  and  his  friends,  who  purchased 
the  property.  Primarily  intended  to  serve  Scouts  of 
Montreal  area,  troops  from  other  parts  of  Quebec 
have  used  its  wide  facilities. 

There  is  a bronze  plaque  commemorating  its 
founder,  placed  on  a rock  at  the  base  of  the  camp 
flagpole,  which  was  unveiled  July  6th,  1932,  by 
Colonel  Whitehead’s  grandson,  Brigadier  G.  V. 
Whitehead.  It  bears  this  inscription: 


Covers  350  Acres 


Boathouse  and  wharf,  showing  supervisor  of  swimming  activities  on  duty 


In  Grateful  Memory 
of 

Colonel  Edward  Ashworth  Whitehead 
1845  - 1912 

Commissioner  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
1910  - 1912 

Through  whose  ardent  and  generous  zeal 
this  Camp  was  established  in  the  year  1912. 
Erected  by  the  Boy  Scouts  Association  in 
the  21st  season  of  Camp  Tamaracouta  1932. 

Thousands  of  men  look  back  on  their  camping- 
days  at  “Tamaracouta”  as  the  happiest  time  of 
their  youth,  and  hundreds  owe  their  lives  in  two 
wars  to  the  knowledge  which  they  gained  while 
undergoing  outdoor  Scout  training  at  the  camp. 
The  Scouts  and  leaders  go  to  camp  for  two  week 
periods,  and  the  attendance  last  year  was  838  for 
the  seven  weeks  the  camp  was  open. 

350  Acres  on  Lake 

The  camp  comprises  350  acres  of  beautifully- 
wooded  property  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tamara- 
couta, formerly  Lake  Dawson,  in  Argenteuil 
County,  48  miles  by  road  from  Montreal,  and  14 
miles  off  the  Laurentian  Highway  from  St.  Jerome. 

The  Camp  is  divided  into  numerous  camping- 
sites  which  are  named  after  famous  trading  posts 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Each  of  these  sites 
is  occupied  by  a separate  Troop,  wherein  the  Scout- 
master has  full  charge  of  his  own  boys.  Special 
arrangements  are  made  to  accommodate  the  boys 
who  attend  camp  unattached  or  in  small  groups 
which  are  not  led  by  their  own  Scoutmasters. 

Camp  buildings  include  a dining  hall,  capable  of 
seating  500  boys;  a modern  Kitchen  and  re- 
frigerator; a large  recreation  hall;  trading  post; 
handicrafts  building;  equipment  shed,  including  a 
carpenter’s  bench;  a photographic  dark  room;  a 
boat  house;  and  a completely  equipped  hospital. 
The  camp  museum  and  library  contains  exhibits 
of  natural  history  of  the  region  and  serves  as  a 
lecture  hall  for  special  badges.  There  is  a shooting- 
range  safely  removed  from  the  camp  sites. 
Campers  sleep  in  tents  on  floor-boards,  using  mat- 
tresses stuffed  with  straw.  There  are  open  fields 
for  games  and  spoits;  sections  of  woods  set  aside 
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by  R.  C.  STEVENSON,  O B.E.,  C.A. 

Chairman,  Dominion  Executive  Board, 

The  Boy  Scouts  Association 

Trek  cart  used  for  carrying  troop  camp  equipment  and  supplies. 


Life-saving  class  preparing  for  tests  by  Royal  Life  Saving  Society  officials. 


for  pioneer  training.  Swimming  equipment  in- 
cludes the  wharf  with  spring-boards  and  high- 
dive; and  a bathing  crib  — a safe  depth  of  water 
completely  enclosed  by  a board-walk. 


Memorial  to  W.  J.  TMstlethwaite 


An  interesting  and  impressive  ceremony  took 
place  at  the  camp  in  1943,  when  a Handicrafts 
Building,  built  in  memrry  of  ¥/illiam  J.  Thistle- 
thwaite  by  the  Montreal  Westward  Rotary  Club 
and  the  Montreal  Boy  Scouts  Association,  was  offi- 
cially opened  in  the  presence  of  a number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  club  and  the  Scout  Council.  “Bill” 
Thistleth waite  ,at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1945. held 
the  offices  of  Deputy  Scout  Commissioner  for  the 
Montreal  district  and  chairman  of  the  Camp  Com- 
mittee, and  was  also  a prominent  member  of  the 
Montreal  Westward  Rotary  Club.  Chairman  of  the 
Camp  Committee  for  many  years,  it  was  largely 
due  to  his  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  that 
the  camp  had  been  successfully  operated  and  the 
property  and  equipment  improved 

Arrangements  for  games  and  training  activities 
are  made  each  alternate  afternoon  and  evening  by 
the  Troops.  On  the  intervening  afternoons  and 
evenings  combined  programmes  are  held.  Troop 
activities  are  arranged  by  the  Scoutmaster  and  his 
patrol  leaders;  combined  activities  by  the  Camp 
Factor  after  consultation  with  the  Scouters  in  the 
Cams.  All  programmes  are  so  arranged  that  they 
will  be  interesting,  safe  and  include  every  camper 
— not  just  the  experts. 

A typical  programme  for  a week  day  is:  — 

7.00  a.m.  Rouse,  “Morning  Dip”  and  a good 
wash.  Breakfast — in  Troop  Camp  Site. 


9.30  a.m. 

9.45  a.m. 
11.45  a.m. 
12.30  p.m. 

1.30  p.m. 

2.30  p.m. 
4.15  p.m. 

5.45  p.m. 

6.00  p.m. 

7.30  p.m. 

9.30  p.m. 


Bedding  aired  in  sun  until  noon,  and 
camp  site  put  in  order.  (On  wet  days, 
bedding  is  neatly  rolled  within  tents.) 
Inspection  of  tents  and  site  by  Scout- 
masters. 

Instruction  period.  Badges  and  tests. 
Morning  swim. 

Lunch  — in  Troop  Camp  Site. 

Quiet  period.  Letter  writing,  handi- 
crafts, etc. 

Troop  or  combined  programme. 
Afternoon  swim. 

Flag-lowering  ceremony  — full  uni- 
form must  be  worn. 

Dinner  in  dining  hall.  Canteen  open  for 
sale  of  candy,  fresh  fruit,  stamps,  etc. 
Evening  programme. 

Lights  out. 


A “Scouts’  Own”  Service  is  held  each  Sunday  for 
Scouts  of  all  denominations. 


Training  Results 

That  the  training  programme  is  successful  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  results  for  1946,  for  1,256  Pro- 
ficiency Badges  such  as  Camper,  Pioneer,  Forester, 
Naturalist,  Camp  Cook,  Swimmer,  Rescuer,  were 
passed;  50  All  Round  Cards  of  various  grades  were 
awarded;  also  12  Bushman  Thongs  and  6 Scouts 
gained  the  rank  of  King’s  Scout. 

Lake  Tamaracouta,  which  is  approximately  four- 
fifths  of  a mile  long,  and  half  a mile  wide,  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  teaching  the  Scouts 
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to  swim,  and  full  advantage  is  taken  of  this.  Also, 
tests  of  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society  and  Can- 
adian Red  Cross  swimming  tests  are  taken  under 
competent  instructors. 

Every  “swim”  is  supervised  by  the  Camp  Factor, 
or  his  appointee.  Scouters  and  Senior  Scouts,  fully 
qualified  in  swimming  and  rescuing,  are  on  duty 
as  life-guards  in  the  swimming  area.  Life-saving- 
equipment  is  of  the  highest  quality  and  includes 
life-boats,  swim-boats,  ring  buoys,  and  an  in- 
halator.  The  swimming  area  is  divided  into  two 
sections  — the  wharf  for  swimmers  who  must  pass 
a test  on  entering  camp;  the  bathing  crib  for  non- 
swimmers. Special  instructional  classes  are  held 
each  morning  and  every  effort  is  made  to  teach 
non-swimmers  how  to  swim.  A large  number  of 
boys  learn  each  season. 

Canoes  and  sailing  dinghies  may  be  used  only  by 
those  Scouts  who  have  passed  the  camp  swimming- 
test  — (175  yards  in  deep  water  with  life-line  at- 
tached to  an  accompanying  boat) . Vercheres  boats 
may  be  used  only  when  in  charge  of  a Scouter  or 
Senior  Scout  who  has  passed  the  camp  swimming- 
test.  Careful  watch  over  of  the  lake  is  maintained 
throughout  all  boating  periods. 

Scouts  may  not  take  firearms,  air  rifles  or  ex- 
plosives of  any  kind  to  camp. 


Great  Benefits 

Undoubtedly  the  benefits  accruing  to  a Scout  at- 
tending “Camp  Tamaracouta”  not  only  show  in 
his  improved  physical  health  after  his  two  weeks 
stay,  but  the  knowledge  gained  and  the  friendships 
made  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  his  later  years. 

So  convinced  are  Scout  officials  in  Montreal  of 
this  fact  that  plans  are  being  made  to  secure  addi- 
tional property  adjacent  to  the  present  camp 
property  in  order  to  effect  certain  improvements 
in  the  operation  of  the  camp  and  to  provide  for 
expansion  in  future  years. 

The  members  of  the  Camp  Committee  are: — R. 
G.  Talbot,  Chairman;  Norman  H.  Friedman,  E.  J. 
Blandford,  V.  O.  West,  Sr.,  W.  J.  Shaw  and  A.  C. 
Lloyd. 

The  officers  of  The  Boy  Scouts  Association,  Dis- 
trict of  Montreal,  are: — Honorary  President,  J.  W. 
McConnell;  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  S.  G.  Dob- 
son, Jackson  Dodds,  Hon.  C.  A.  Dunning,  James  M. 
Fraser,  Dr.  F.  Cyril  James,  Fred  Johnson,  Ross  H. 
McMaster,  W.  M.  Neal,  R.  C.  Stevenson,  R.  C. 
Vaughan,  Arthur  B.  Wood;  District  Commissioner, 
G.  Robley  Mackay;  President,  Sydney  E.  Webster, 
Honorary  Secretary,  Fred  B.  Walls;  Honorary 
Treasurer,  G.  Blair  Gordon;  Vice-Presidents,  Com- 
modore Paul  Earl,  Air  Vice-Marshall  F.  S.  McGill, 
Earl  Moore,  George  L.  Vickerson  and  Major-Gen- 
eral A.  Ernest  Walford. 


Push-ball  game  gives  scouts  plenty  of  exercise  and  excitement. 


Anchorage  atSuda  Bay:  Crete,  protected  from  all  winds,  has  airfields  and  seaplane  base.  This  is  one  of  the  few  tree-protected  areas  in  the  Greek  Kingdom. 


by  NORTON  ANDERSON 

GREECE  is  hungry  and  poverty  is  rampant 
there  today.  She  represents  the  over- 
whelming effect  of  centuries  of  misuse  of 
land,  with  no  serious  governmental  effort  to  make 
good  the  damage  by  restorative  measures. 

Almost  complete  loss  of  her  original  forests  has 
brought  vast  damage  to  fertility  through  erosion, 
the  wasting  of  rivers,  and  unfavourable  climatic 
conditions.  No  river  in  Greece  today  is  navigable, 
despite  the  fact  that  in  the  days  when  the  city- 
states  dominated  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
Greek  navies  were  built  with  timber  growing  abun- 
dantly at  the  headwaters  of  rivers  and  floated  to 
the  sea. 

Greece’s  total  area,  including  that  on  the  Con- 


Soil-eroded  land  typical  of  Greece  — the  peak  of  Mt.  Ksinara,  Isle  of  Tinos. 


tinent  and  islands  is  5,200,000  acres,  of  which  800,- 
000  acres  is  in  forests.  Of  this  forest  area,  480,000 
acres  are  public  forests  and  320,000  acres  are  pri- 
vate, and  the  whole  is  insufficient  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  country  which,  before  the  last  war, 
had  to  import  a considerable  amount  of  the  forest 
products  required. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Greece  there  has  al- 
ways been  destruction  of  forests.  The  destruction 
dates  back  to  early  times,  but  it  occurred  especially 
during  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  of  1821, 
when  large  tracts  of  forests  were  burned.  This 
devastation  has  continued  since  then,  with  con- 
siderable areas  razed  to  clear  land  for  cultivation 
and  for  use  as  grazing  land. 

Large  Food  Imports  Needed 

Despite  this  deliberate  killing  of  forests,  only 
one-fifth  of  the  country  is  cultivable,  while  three- 
quarters  of  her  more  than  7,000,000  population  de- 
pend for  a living  on  agriculture.  Thus,  large 
quantities  of  food  must  be  imported  to  stave  off 
starvation  and  provide  a minimum  of  food  for  life. 

Rural  people  of  Greece  have  not  cared  for  the 
forests,  and  have  added  to  fire  loss  indiscriminate 
cutting  of  trees.  Nomadic  flocks  of  goats  put  the 
finishing  touches  by  destroying  very  young  trees 
and  growing  shoots.  Official  statistics  show  that 
Greek  forests  are  being  destroyed  at  the  rate  of 
8,000  acres  yearly,  although  the  Greek  government 
had  taken  legislative  steps  to  prevent  destruction. 
Having  to  resort  to  the  forests  for  lumber  and  fuel, 
and  seeking  also  arable  land  and  pasture,  the  rural 

( Concluded  on  page  149) 
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Meeting  Tomorrow 


Drawings  by 
E.  D.  McNALLY 


\</A* i 


THE  Canadian  Forestry  Association  not 
only  stands  for  great  principles  of  Re- 
source Management  but  works  for  them 
300  clays  a year. 

Here  are  some  of  the 
working  projects  now 
in  active  operation  to 
meet  the  challenge  of 
1947: 

Thirty  cooperative 
radio  stations  use  daily 
broadcasts  on  forest  fire 
prevention.  Both  Eng- 
lish and  French  messages  are  employed  on 
the  microphones  of  Quebec  and  Northern  New 
Brunswick. 


When  you  hear  a vivid  appeal  on  the 
famous  ‘Fibber  McGee  and  Molly’  programme, 
or  on  a dozen  other  sponsored  programmes 
of  similar  appeal,  you  will  recognize  the  voice 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  Money 
could  not  purchase  concessions  on  such  high- 
cost  radio  time,  but  the  sponsors  donate  them 
gladly  to  help  the  Association’s  crusade. 

Of  more  lasting  educational  effect  than 
‘spot’  reminders,  the  Association  is  inaugur- 
ating a chain  of  nation-wide  radio  broadcasts 
by  noted  speakers,  well-equipped  to  interpret 
the  issues  of  Forestry  to  audiences  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

In  the  columns  of  hundreds  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  across  Canada,  you  will 
read  articles  and  interviews  on  forest  fire  pre- 
vention and  other  conservation  topics.  Pop- 
ular in  style  and  carrying  genuine 
news-interest,  they  represent  the 
friendly  alliance  of  our  Association 
with  newspaper  editors  in  all  com- 
munities. The  Press  of  Canada  is 


and  their 


an  invaluable  co-worker  in 
arousing  public  awareness  of 
the  meaning  of  Conservation. 

Motion  picture  demonstrations 
that  stimulate  public  knowledge 
of  Canada’s  forest  resources 
need  for  rigid  safeguarding  are  in  continuous 
circulation.  Seven  travelling  lecture  parties 
employ  them  daily  from  Spring  to  Fall,  and 
societies  and  clubs  make  full  use  of  them  in 
the  winter  season.  Virtually  every  forestry 
film  produced  in  North  America  is  employed 
by  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association. 

The  Prairie  West  is  a fountain  of  wealth 
for  the  whole  Dominion,  but  the  permanent 
flow  of  the  fountain  depends  upon  Soil, 

Waters, 
Forests.  These 
may  be  wasted 
by  unwise 
practices  and 
forfeit  their 
productive 
powers,  as  has 

happened  in  a score  of  other  countries.  To 
win  the  West  for  strict  conservation  of  soils, 
waters  and  forests  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
missions  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. Shelterbelt  building  by  means  of  green 
ramparts  of  trees  offsets  the  moisture-robbing 
winds  and  provides  the  first  essential  for  pro- 
lific food  gardens  and  liveable  homes.  The  As- 
sociation’s ‘Tree  Planting  Car’  has  instructed 
a million  prairie  people  in  the  past  25  years. 

Everyone  in  the  West  welcomes 
the  car’s  annual  visits,  and  thou- 
sands of  farms  have  been  tree- 
planted  as  a result  of  its  inspir- 
ing teaching. 
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Today 


The  vast  wooded  areas  of  the  three  prairie 
provinces,  a natural  economic  balance  to  the 
wheat-growing  open  veldt,  are  under  constant 
menace  from  forest  fires.  Since  four-fifths  of 
such  fires  are  of  human  origin,  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association  has  maintained  public 
teaching-units,  skilled  propagandists,  moving 
from  district  to  district  by  motor  caravan. 
Each  community  is  taught  by  modern 
talking-pictures  and  friendly  discussions 
how  to  protect  its  communal 
interest  by  outlawing  the  fire 
plague. 

The  Junior  Forestry  Wardens 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion represent  an  army  of  Youth, 
trained  and  inspired  as  friends 
of  the  Woodlands.  In  British  Co- 
lumbia each  year  hundreds  of  the 
best-qualified  lads  are  given  extensive  train- 
ing at  the  elaborate  camp  known  as  Light- 
house Point,  and  graduate  as  instructors. 
Twelve-thousand  boys  have  had  Junior  Forest 
Warden  training  in  British  Columbia  alone 
and  five-thousand  of  the  graduates  served  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  last  world  war. 

The  winning  of  Canadian  Youth  for  Con- 
servation is  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association.  A group  of 
Association  staff  members  visited  107  schools 
in  five  cities  last  winter  and  secured  au- 
diences of  over  43,000  teachers  and  students. 

Such  enterprises  are 
typical  of  the  Associa- 
tion’s educational  ser- 
vice. 

Whether  Youth  is 
learning  in  the  class- 
rooms or  being  in- 


structed in  the  forests,  the  message  is  pushed 
home  by  Association  representatives  — con- 
serve our  forest  wealth! 

But  the  young  people  of  Canada  are  not 
alone  in  their  study.  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  are  taking  an  ever- 
widening  interest  in  our  resources  and  their 
proper  management.  Working  closely  with 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  are  officers 
from  these  bodies,  doing  research,  passing  on 
information,  awakening  new  groups  of  citi- 
zens to  the  need  of  care  with  priceless  forests. 

Speeches  and  papers  are  being  listened  to 
today  with  quickened  interest.  Examples  of 
deplorable  neglect  and  devastation  in  other 
countries  are  urging  public-spirited  Cana- 
dians to  assist  in  the  Association’s  work.  As 
the  tide  rises,  requests  for  speak- 
ers, for  background  material,  for 
assistance  with  allied  projects 
flow  into  headquarters  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Forestry  Association.  One 
simple  fact  becoming  clearer  to 
many  every  day  is  the  inter-lock- 
ing of  forests  with  water  and  soil 
climate. 

Forty-seven  years  have  been  spent  by  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association  in  unremit- 
ting campaigns  to  save  the  perishable  natural 
resources  of  our  Dominion.  Today,  the  long 
and  often  discouraging  labours  are  within 
reach  of  success.  The  old  economy  of  ex- 
ploitation is  surrendering  to  a new  era  of  con- 
servation. And  the  Canadian  Forestry  As- 
sociation, meeting  the  changing  times  with 
strength  and  resilience,  is  planning  three 
years  of  record  campaigns  to  bring  the  insti- 
tution to  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 

In  these  three  years  — and  beyond  — the 
Association  will  employ  all  the  media  of  en- 
lightenment in  Canada.  Our  sights  are  raising- 
daily  to  help  ensure 
that  Canadians  will 
meet  tomorrow  with- 
out remorse;  to  see 
that  our  land  does  not 
lose  its  forests  today! 
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Aerial  Photography 

for  Saskatchewan 

4 N AERIAL  photographic  survey  of  Sas- 

/.%  katchewan’s  timber  resources  was  an- 
± jL  nounced  from  Regina  early  in  March.  First 
objective,  said  the  statement  by  the  province’s 
National  Resources  Minister,  J.  L.  Phelps,  is  a 
1,600  square  mile  block  in  the  Dore-Smoothstone 
Lakes  area,  northeast  of  Meadow  Lake,  approxi- 
mately 300  square  miles  of  which  has  already  been 
photographed. 

The  photographic  survey  — a major  part  of 
the  government’s  forest  inventory  programme  — 
will  be  continued  in  another  block  of  about  1,000 
square  miles  in  the  Porcupine  forest  preserve  area 
near  Hudson  Bay.  The  work  is  being  done  by  a 
Mark  V Anson  plane,  equipped  with  a Williamson 
camera  installed  in  the  fuselage  of  the  plane,  and 
brought  from  England  for  the  job.  Pictures  are 
taken  from  a 12,000  foot  altitude. 

Main  object  of  the  winter  photography  is  to  de- 
termine remaining  commercial  white  spruce 
stands  so  that  future  cutting  policy  of  the  species 
can  be  planned,  Mr.  Phelps  pointed  out.  During 
World  War  II,  he  said,  white  spruce  resources  in 
the  province  were  seriously  depleted  to  satisfy  war 
requirements,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  open  up 
some  remote  areas  to  supply  the  everyday  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  province. 

Mostly  Winter  Photographs 

The  present  plan  is  to  take  as  many  winter 
verticals  as  possible  and  to  photograph  all  com- 
mercial timber  which  can  be  utilized  within  the 
next  ten  years.  For  this  reason,  the  Dore-Smooth- 
stone area  and  the  Porcupine  forest  preserve  are 
being  photographed  first,  since  they  are  considered 
to  be  the  two  largest  areas  containing  virgin 
timber.  Northern  limit  will  be  the  Churchill  water 
system  — end  of  the  commercial  timber  belt; 
farthest  south  will  be  on  the  fringe  of  the 
settlement  areas.  Photographic  surveys  will  be 
done  later  in  the  areas  east  of  Dore  Lake  in  the 
unsurveyed  Wapawwkka  hills. 

Timber  in  these  areas  is  still  relatively  inacces- 
sible, and  development  roads  are  being  con- 
structed. Road  work  was  commenced  late  in  1945 
and  several  new  mills  have  located  in  the  area 
since  construction  started. 

The  minister  stated  that  the  photography  would 
be  valuable,  also,  in  determining  road  locations 
and  in  laying  out  trapping  areas.  However,  he  ex- 
plained that  survey  work  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
district  was  undertaken  to  arrange  for  a future 
forestry  programme  of  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. 


FOR  CONTINUOUS  USE 

The  goal  of  forestry  is  continuity  of  use,  for  only 
in  terms  of  human  use  is  forestry  meaningful.  It 
seeks  to  bring  forests  to  a state  of  high  productivity 
and  make  that  productivity  continuous;  it  seeks  to 
convert  wild  forests,  where  growth  merely  balances 
decay,  into  managed  forests,  where  the  growth  is 
systematically  harvested. 


CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 

BALANCE  SHEET  — AS  AT  31st  DECEMBER,  1946 
ASSETS : 


CURRENT  ASSETS : 

Cash  in  Bank  and  on  Hand 

Training  Camp  Special  Bank  Account. 

Accounts  Receivable 

Investments  : 

Dominion  of  Canada  3%  Bonds 

Inventories  of  Supplies  on  Hand  (at  cost) 
Advances  re  Salaries  and  Expenses  . . . 


FIXED  ASSETS  (Depreciated) 
“Forest  and  Outdoors”  Magazine 
Office  and  Lecture  Equipment.  . . . 

Automobile 

Engravings 

. Camp  Equipment 


Head 

British 

Office  : 

Columbia  : 

Total  : 

1.5,329.62 

730.18 

16,059.80 

4,762.69 

4,762.69 

934.17 

400.00 

1,334.17 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

425.00 

132.80 

557.80 

1,172.55 

1,172.55 

32,861.34 

6,025.67 

38,887.01 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

2,126.10 

1.678.02 

3,804.12 

245.00 

245.00 

1.00 

1 .00 

1,780.31 

1,780.31 

7,127.10 

3,703.33 

10,830.43 

*39,988.44  , 

9,729.00 

49,717.44 

LIABILITIES 

CURRENT  LIABILITIES  : 


Accounts  Payable 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCE  OF  TRAINING 

*3,853.02 

257.49 

4,110.51 

CAMP  REVENUE  CARRIED  FORWARD 

4,762.69 

4,762.69 

RESERVE  FOR  CONTINGENCIES 
SURPLUS  ACCOUNT  : 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

Balance  at  Credit  — 1st  January,  1946 
Add:  Excess  of  Income  over  Ex- 
penditure for  the  Year  ended 

30,280.23 

4,029.84 

34,310.07 

31st  December,  1946 ... 

678.98 

678.98 

Less:  Deficiency  of  Income  over  Ex- 
penditure for  the  Year  ended 

30,280.23 

4,708.82 

34,989.05 

31st  December,  1946 

144.81 

144.81 

*30.135.42 

4,708.82 

34,844.24 

*39,988.44 

9,729.00 

49,717.44 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Head  Office  of  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association.  Inc. , in  Montreal  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1946  and 
certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  above  Balance  Sheet  as  at  31st  December,  1946,  and 
supporting  Statement  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the  Year,  including  audited 
figures  supplied  by  the  British  Columbia  Branch,  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view 
of  the  financial  position  of  the  Association  for  the  Year, according  to  the  best  of  our 
information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
Association. 

(Sgd)  STEVENSON,  WALKER,  KNOWLES  & CO. 

Chartered  Accountants. 

Montreal,  6th  February,  1947. 

CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Montreal,  Que. 

STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED 

31st  DECEMBER,  1946 

REVENUE: 

Head 

British 

Office  : 

Columbia: 

Total  : 

Grants  and  Subscriptions 

*50,571.52 

33,764.03 

84,335.55 

Advertising  Revenue 

13,277.14 

13,277.14 

Poster  Stamp  Sales 

1 1 .00 

1.1.00 

Bond  Interest 

440.00 

440.00 

64,299.66 

33,764.03 

98,063.69 

Less:  Unexpended  balance  of  Special 

Donations  for  Training  Camp 

carried  forward  to  1947 

4,762.69 

4,762.69 

$64,299.66 

29.001.34 

93,301.00 

EXPENDITURE: 

Salaries 

*19,493.77 

6,807.00 

26,300.77 

Magazine  Costs 

16,062.06 

16,062.06 

Magazine  Postage 

1,359.85 

1.359.85 

Motion  Pictures 

2,217.82 

194.36 

2,412.18 

Lecturers’  Salaries  and  Expenses 

9,342.50 

845.97 

10,188.47 

General  Travelling  and  Managers’ 

Expenses 

2,310.10 

2,002.58 

4,312.68 

Travelling  Expense  — 

Special  Project *1,896.81 

Less:  Special  Donations  1,500.00 

396.81 

396. SI 

Prairie  Tour  Expense 

5,295.67 

5,295.67 

Printing  Publicity 

1,098.86 

1,098.86 

General  Publicity 

1,330.51 

1,330.51 

Commissions  on  Advertising 

2,027.10 

2,027.10 

Junior  Forest  Wardens 

1,976.40 

1,976.40 

Forest  Guards 

166.45 

166.45 

Training  Camp  Expenses 

9,713.45 

9.713.45 

Stationery  and  Office  Supplies 

832.35 

1,895.68 

2,728.03 

Rent  and  Taxes 

712.65 

540.00 

1,252.65 

Postage  and  Excise  Stamps 

468.41 

579.88 

1.048.29 

< >ffice  Expense 

78.77 

228.01 

306. 7 S 

General  Expense 

1.049.79 

2,609.25 

3,659.04 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

229.37 

159.93 

389.30 

Bank  Interest  and  Exchange 

1 38. OS 

28.66 

166.74 

64,444.47 

27,747.62 

92,192.09 

Depreciation  ; 

Automobile 

140.00 

140.00 

Equipment 

341.04 

341.04 

Camp  Equipment 

93.70 

93.70 

574.74 

574.74 

Excess  of  Revenue  over  Expenditure 

678.98 

Deficiency  of  Revenue 

144.81 

534.17 

*64,299.66 

29,001.34 

93,301.00 
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Mounties  Ride  Sea-Horses 


By  JACK  HOLMES 


R.C.M.  Police  "Little  Bow",  formerly  Harbour  Defence  Patrol  Craft.  Royal  Canadian  Naval  Photographs. 


CANADIANS  are  getting  used  to  the  idea  that 
their  world-renowned  federal  police  force, 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted,  have  been 
thoroughly  modernized.  Even  the  most  gullible 
devotee  of  the  movie  thriller  must  have  suspected 
that  there  was  something  a little  out-of-date  about 
the  traditional  picture  of  a scarlet-coated  horse- 
man pursuing  half-breed  villains  over  the  frozen 
badlands.  Today,  the  2,600  regular  members  of 
the  R.C.M.P.  boast  less  than  150  horses!  It  takes 
something  faster  than  a horse  to  catch  the  modern 
criminal,  and  the  “Mounties”  have  it  — in  the 
form  of  radio  cars,  airplanes,  and  speedy  ocean 
craft. 

Yes,  more  Mounties  ride  the  waves  than  the 
saddle.  Their  best-known  ship  is  the  supply  vessel 
“St.  Roch”,  which,  under  her  Norwegian-born 
skipper,  Sub-Inspector  Henry  Larsen,  has  hung  up 
more  records  than  any  craft  in  the  entire  history 
of  Arctic  navigation.  The  only  ship  to  negotiate 
the  Northwest  Passage,  dream  of  explorers  through 
four  centuries,  in  both  directions,  the  104-foot, 
diesel-driven  “St.  Roch”  likewise  is  the  sole  vessel 


to  achieve  the  trans- Arctic  journey  in  a single  sea- 
son. Item  three,  she  became  in  1940-42  the  first 
ship  to  sail  the  Passage  from  west  to  east. 

The  Mounties,  however,  go  to  sea  not  only  in  the 
Arctic  under  Inspector  Larsen  but  off  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts.  There,  would-be  smugglers  and 
other  malefactors  had  reason  to  lament  the 
existence  of  an  efficient  Marine  Section  for  some 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  when  all  its 
vessels  and  eligible  personnel  were  absorbed  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Navy  according  to  prior  agree- 
ment. 

The  former  R.C.M.P.  ships  played  a real  part  in 
the  vital  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  several  were 
war  casualties.  The  officers  and  men  showed  the 
benefit  of  their  training  in  the  Marine  Section  and 
some  rose  to  command  of  larger  naval  vessels.  Ten 
decorations,  and  six  mentions  in  despatches  fell  to 
their  lot. 

Following  VE-day  the  Navy  was  able  to  release 
many  of  the  former  police  ships  and  men,  but  the 
surrender  of  Japan  found  officers  reorganizing  the 
(Concluded  on  page  153) 
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icteK/? 

CANADA 


Giant  MUSKIES,  hard  smash- 
ing small-mouth  BASS,  LAKE 
TROUT,  NORTHERN  PIKE 
and  WALLEYES  flourish  in 
cold  unpolluted  waters. 

Ask  at  any  Canadian  Na- 
tional office  where  the  big 
ones  are.  Canadian  National, 
America’s  largest  railway  sys- 
tem, will  tell  you  where  to 
find  them.  Or  write  J.  S.  Mc- 
Donald, Canadian  National 
Railways,  Montreal.  Specify 
type  of  fish  and  territory  pre- 
ferred. 


CANADIAN 

NATIONAL 

RAILWAYS 


To  Everywhere  in  Canada 


SANDVIK  Pulpwood  Saws 
Bow  Frames  and  Tools 
Make  Hard  Wo  r k Easy! 

SANDVIK  Saws  and  Hand  Tools  arc  ideal 
on  small  timber  and  for  cutting  firewood. 

Send  for  our  folder  on  woods  tools  and  our 
up-to-date  filing  instruction  pamphlet. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 


SANDVIK  CANADIAN  LIMITED 


426  McGILL  STREET 


MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


GATINEAU  RIVER  MEN  KEEP  ROLLING 

{Concluded  from  page  135) 


a song  on  his  lips  and  a roar  of 
mirth  at  the  slightest  provocation. 
Countless  times  I have  seen  the 
drivers  ride  a log  through  the 
roaring  white  water  of  the  Chutes 
balanced  lightly  with  their  pike- 
pole  or  peevy,  then  half  way 
through  begin  a step  dance  on  the 
whirling  log. 

Their  feet  always  held  a fascina- 
tion for  me  Stout  boots,  usually 
with  gaping  holes  cut  all  over 
them  to  let  out  the  water,  and 
masses  of  ‘spikes’  bristling  over 
the  soles,  they  encased  feet  of  sur- 
prising nimbleness,  capable  of 
amazing  leaps  and  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  run  for  many  yards 
over  small  logs  without  putting 
them  under  water. 

The  stout  pointers  with  the 
long,  graceful  prow  and  stern  de- 
signed to  ride  floating  logs  and 
‘lift’  to  waves  were  worn  and  torn 
from  the  endless  hopping  in  and 
out  of  drivers’  boots.  Oars  lay  ne- 
glected in  the  bottom  while  pike- 
poles  were  used  as  poles  and  pad- 
dles. 

Rivermen  on  Job 

For  years  I lost  contact  with  the 
men  of  the  river.  Then  a couple  of 
years  ago  a huge  Canso  plane 
plunged  into  the  muddy  bottom 
of  Lake  Deschene,  holding  it  fast, 
and  snuffing  out  the  lives  of  five 
men.  For  days  there  were  futile 
attempts  to  free  the  craft  with  its 
gruesome  crew.  Then  one  evening 
just  as  dusk  was  setting  over  the 
Lake  there  was  heard  approach- 
ing the  ‘chug-chug’  of  a one- 
lunger  — the  unmistakable  voice 
of  a motor-driven  pointer’s  power- 
plant.  Through  the  twilight  there 
liecame  discernable  a long  pointed 
craft  carrying  five  men  and,  from 
farther  up  the  river,  came  the  dull 
roar  of  powerful  engines  familiar 
to  me  as  the  tune  of  a stout  tug. 


Next  morning  the  group  got 
down  to  business.  Huge  cables 
were  run  from  the  tug  far  out  in 
deep  water  and  through  a series 
of  blocks  securely  snubbed  to  a 
massive  pine  at  the  water’s  edge. 
The  other  end  was  fastened  to  the 
submerged  plane  by  a diver.  Slow- 
ly, with  a confident  rumble  the 
tug  settled  down  in  her  stern  and 
braced  herself  for  the  herculean 
task  of  dragging  that  terrific 
weight  along  the  muddy  bottom 
of  the  lake.  Silently  the  men  of 
the  river  went  about  their  work. 
Apparently  it  seemed  to  them  just 
another  raft  of  logs  to  be  moved. 
What  struck  me  most  was  the  fact 
that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
leader  or  foreman.  Each  man, 
through  either  instinct  or  good 
common  sense,  did  what  he  was 
supposed  to  do. 

Hour  after  hour  through  the 
daylight  the  engines  roared.  The 
tug  gave  the  impression  that  it 
would  accomplish  the  feat  or  bust 
in  the  attempt. 

The  Job  was  Done 

It  was  painstaking  work.  Cables 
snapped  and  the  pull  was  hard. 
But  little  by  little,  first  the  tail 
fin  appeared  and  then  the  tail  it- 
self. Then  the  plane  broke  in  half. 
Finally  the  job  was  done.  I saw 
the  huge  craft  safely  deposited  on 
the  shore,  and  I saw  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  last  remaining 
casualty  removed  from  the  wreck- 
age. 

Then,  as  silently  as  they  had 
come  and  as  silently  as  they  had 
worked,  the  men  of  the  river 
coiled  their  cables,  broke  their 
camp  and  chugged  beyond  the  ho- 
rizon. 

As  I watched  the  men  of  the 
river  fade  into  the  twilight  they 
left  me  one  thought  — they  were 
true  sons  of  their  fathers! 
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a traditional  favourite 
for  every  occasion 
the  world  over... 

“/f’s  the  tobacco  that  counts ” 


CORK  TIP  and  PLAIN 


GREECE 

{Concluded  for  page  148) 

population  could  always  find  ways 
of  ignoring  or  cleverly  bypassing 
the  law.  In  Attica  for  instance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  forests 
covering  the  upper  part  of  Parnas- 
sus, no  forests  are  left. 

Here  are  just  a few  instances 
of  opportunity  lost: 

Greece  is  not  one  of  the  great 
orange-exporting  countries  be- 
cause there  is  an  absence  of  any 
transverse  mountain  range  in  the 
Greek  peninsula,  and  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  shelter  the 
orange-growing  areas. 

Ancient  Forests  Gone 

Though  there  are  fertile  sec- 
tions on  the  course  of  the  streams, 
western  Arcadia,  as  a whole,  is  a 
poor  country,  mostly  devoted  to 
stock-raising,  especially  of  sheep, 
with  only  remnants  of  its  ancient 
forests  — and  none  of  the  fertility. 

The  Argolis  peninsula  is  for  the 
most  part  barren  and  mountain- 
ous, but  this  area,  with  forests, 
had  importance  in  classical  times. 

The  hill  country  of  central  Ar- 
cadia is  continued  southward  into 
two  ranges,  Malevo  or  Parnon, 
and  Taygetus.  Between  the  two, 
what  was  once  a fertile  continua- 
tion of  the  Gulf  has  been  filled 
up  by  waste  brought  down  by  the 
Eurotas  river. 

In  southwestern  Aetolia,  is  a 
lowland  traversed  by  the  river 
Aspropotamus  and  there,  together 
with  the  lagoon  coast  of  Misso- 
longhi,  is  to  be  found  the  same 
story  of  faulting  and  depression. 


The  Salonika  plain  is  traversed 
by  the  Lower  Vardar  and  its  nu- 
merous tributaries;  farther  south 
are  similar,  but  smaller,  basins. 
Each  member  of  the  series  shows 
the  same  features  — a low  region, 
floored  by  waste  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills  usually  marshy 


and  malarious.  There  are  no  signs 
of  attempts  to  build  up  water 
sheds,  and  terraces. 

Repeating  Story  of  Neglect 

This  story  of  neglect  could  be 
repeated  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  and  on  the  islands  of  the 
Kingdom. 

And  when  we  add  to  the  lack 
of  resources  a solid  history  of  re- 
volt and  unrest,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Greece  will  have  a long,  hard 
road  to  repair.  After  the  German 
and  Italian  occupation,  Greece 
was  starved  and  her  economic  life 
entirely  disorganized. 

Then  followed  civil  war  and 
political  intrigue,  ending  with  the 
return  of  the  monarch,  the  late 
George  II.  Two  great  powers  are 
today  at  odds  over  the  political 
setup  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  people  of 
Greece,  the  one  hope  lies  in  a be- 
lated, but  concerted,  attempt  at 
correcting  the  resources  damage 
of  centuries. 


Syra,  showing  terracing  on  the  nude,  hilly  land. 
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The  Trail  of  the  Torch 

(Continued  from  page  136) 
works  projects;  fires  of  incendiary 
origin  showed  the  greatest  drop. 
Increases  were  observed  in  fires 
started  by  railways,  lightning  and 
industrial  operations.  In  the  latter 
case  the  increase  was  very  small, 
and  this  speaks  well  for  woods 
operators  and  their  crews,  for  it  is 
much  less  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, in  view  of  wartime  expan- 
sion of  the  industry. 

Forest  fire  control  organizations 
were  greatly  understaffed  during 
the  war  and  this  was  reflected  in 
a lowered  efficiency  record.  In 
some  cases,  when  many  fires  de- 
veloped simultaneously  in  the 
same  district,  some  were  left  to 
run  their  course  unattended  while 
the  small  existing  crews  were  de- 
spatched to  combat  fires  that 
threatened  valuable  timber  stands 
or  settlements.  Considering  the 
handicaps  under  which  these 
crews  had  to  carry  on,  we  can  be 
thankful  that  the  forest  fire  losses 
were  kept  as  low  as  they  were. 

The  vast  ness  of  Canada’s 
forested  areas  makes  the  work  of 
fire  control  very  difficult  at  times 
and  when  the  elements  conspire 
with  other  fire  conditioning  fact- 
ors to  build  up  a major  fire,  crews 
are  often  hopelessly  checked.  It  is 
now  clearly  realized  that  in  any 
intelligent  forest  conservation 
program  the  greatest  help  will 
come  from  effective  preventive 
measures. 

Settlers  Responsible  for  Half 

As  long  as  colonization  con- 
tinues in  Canada,  the  forest  fire 
risk  cannot  be  expected  to  drop 
very  much.  Though  industrial 
operations  cause  only  a small  per- 
centage of  total  timber  losses 
through  fire,  they  are  opening 
the  back  country  to  settlers,  hunt- 
ers and  tourists.  Fire  brought 
about  through  man-made  causes 
amounted  to  over  80  per  cent  of 
all  forest  fires  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  settlers,  camp- 
ers and  smokers  were  responsible 
for  more  than  half  of  this  number. 
Other  causes  classed  as  man-made 
are  railways,  wood  operations, 
public  works,  incendiarism,  etc. 

In  Norway  and  Sweden  where 
intensive  forestry  is  practised 
and  where  all  stands  are  easily 
accessible  and  kept  free  of  debris, 
major  forest  fires  are  practically 
unknown.  This  high  standard  of 
protection  cannot  be  expected  at 
present  in  Canadian  forest  areas, 
since  transportation  costs  are 
higher,  and  utilization  of  small 


and  defective  material  is  less  com- 
plete. 

Accessibility  is  one  of  the  great- 
est single  factors  assisting  forest- 
fire  suppression.  Also,  well-trained 
crews  and  reliable  equipment  are 
unquestionably  of  major  import- 
ance. Forest  protection  organiza- 
tions across  Canada  are  doing 
their  utmost,  with  the  funds  and 
facilities  available,  to  establish 
and  maintain  efficient  fire-control 
services.  But  now  more  insistent 
appeals  must  be  made  to  the  pub- 


lic to  help  in  forest  conservation. 
All  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
as  shareholders  in  this  country’s 
great  natural  wealth,  each  one 
also  shares,  in  some  measure,  the 
responsibility  of  forest  protection. 

Canada  is  still  pictured  as  a 
country  of  unlimited  forests,  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  some  of 
those  countries  which  now  bid  for 
our  lumber  were  themselves  for- 
ested with  magnificent  stands  of 
hardwoods  and  conifers  not  so 
many  generations  ago. 
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Here  Jimmy  Frise  has  sketched  with 
pointed  humor  . . . the  truth  about 
KLIM  and  thousands  of  men  who  like 
outdoor  hfe. 

Yes,  thousands  of  sportsmen  would 
consider  an  outdoor  trip  a flop — with- 
out KLIM  Powdered  Whole  Milk! 
It’s  a part  of  their  kit  every  trip. 

In  hundreds  of  ways  KLIM  will 
add  palate-pleasure  and  nourishment 
to  mealtime!  Bannocks,  flapjacks, 
soups,  stews,  desserts  . . . just  taste 


’em  made  with  KLIM.  Try  KLIM  as 
a beverage,  straight  or  flavored  ...  or 
double-strength  in  coffee.  Wonderful! 

KLIM  is  top  quality  pasteurized 
milk  with  only  the  water  taken  out! 
Each  pound  makes  four  quarts  of  pure 
whole  milk.  Note  how  easy  it  is  to 
pack  and  carry! 

Take  KLIM  with  you  next  time. 
You’ll  see  why  sportsmen  say:  “KLIM 
is  your  perfect  milk  supply!” 

Your  grocer  has  it! 


DuPre  Named  Western 
Travelling  Lecturer 

George  DuPre,  O.  B.  E., 
formerly  with  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited in  Winnipeg,  has  been 
appointed  as  a travelling  lec- 
turer for  the  Canadian  For- 
estry Association  in  Manito- 
ba, Saskatchewan  and  Al- 
berta. 


He  is  now  touring  Alberta 
□n  this  season’s  educational 
campaign  employing  motion 
pictures  and  talks  on  forest 
protection,  soil  and  wildlife 
conservation. 

Served  in  Underground 

Born  in  India  where  his 
father  was  in  the  Imperial 
Army,  Mr.  DuPre  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow,  and  grad 
uated  from  Cambridge 
1922.  He  came  to  Canada  in 
1923  and  was  employed  for  a 
time  during  summers  with 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  River 
Transport,  and  he  trapped 
in  winter. 

During  the  last  war  he 
served  with  the  R.C.A.F.  in 
the  intelligence  branch  and 
worked  in  the  French  under- 
ground from  1942  to  1944. 
He  was  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice as  a Flight-Lieutenant, 
having  been  awarded  the  Or- 
der of  the  British  Empire, 
and  joined  Ducks  Unlimited 
where  he  carried  out  surveys 
and  educational  tours  on 
conservation. 


FREE  Write  for  your  Free  copy  of  “Skillet  Skills 

for  Camp  and  Cottage” — with  feature  by 
Jack  Hambleton,  cartoons  by  Jimmy  Frise,  recipes  and 
hints  by  outstanding  authorities  on  outdoor  life. 
Address — The  Borden  Company,  Limited,  Spadina 
Crescent,  Toronto  4,  Ontario. 


"If  it’s  Borden's 


it’s  GOT  to  be  good!"  ^ mm 

l3otde^CS  KLI M 


CREAMY  WHOLE  MILK  IN  HANDY  POWDER  FORM 
TUNE  IN  Borden's  "Cenodian  Cavalcade"  Every  Monday  Night  CBC  Trans-Canada  Network. 
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YOU  CAN  REBUILD  A CITY... 


cliurcK 


--THAME  SIS  pFLUVIUSY 


o _ 


dries 


Sept  1666 


But  you  cani~  rebut. W a 7brest~ 


THE  GREAT  EIRE,  London,  Sept.  2-6,  1666 

Began  in  a wooden  house  in  Budding  Lane. 
Burned  for  three  days.  Consumed  buildings 
on  436  acres , 400  streets.  Destroyed  43,200 
houses , St.  Paul' s Church, S6  parish  churches, 
6 chapels,  custom-house , hospitals , libraries, 
the  prisons  at  Newgate  and  three  city  gates, 
etc.  Total  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at 
£10,730,500. 

* * * 

Once  fire  has  laid  hold  of  a forest, 
what  remains  is  poverty,  waste,  floods 
and  ruin.  Drained  from  the  country’s 
resources  are  untold  millions  of  dol- 


lars in  natural  life,  timber,  reservoirs, 
and  storage  basins  for  lakes  and 
rivers  . . . industrial  growth  in  the 
region  is  stunted  . . . needed  revenue 
for  people  is  destroyed  . . . 

It  is  up  to  man  to  conserve  his 
forests  . . . if  he  destroys  them  by  his 
firebrands,  he  destroys  himself. 

Watch  your  matches  and  cigarette 
embers.  Stamp  out  your  campfire  . . . 
rake  it  . . . douse  it  with  water. 

Fire  is  fatal  to  forests. 


Ibis  is  one  of  a series  c f advertisements  designed  to  show  the  importance  of  forest  conservation. 


’BO  UR 


PROVINCIAL  PAPER  LIMITED 

S/teeialists  on  the  manufacture  of  Fine  printing  Papers 

Coated  Litho  SC  Book  Offset 


Mounties  Ride  Sea-Horses 

(Continued  from  page  147) 

Marine  Section  faced  with  a 41  per  cent  reduction 
in  personnel  due  to  casualties  and  other  causes. 
Most  of  the  former  Marine  Section  vessels,  too,  had 
been  lost  or  had  become  unsuited  for  police  duty. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Section  should  be  equipped 
with  newer  ships  embodying  all  late  developments. 

The  “big  ships”  of  the  sea-going  Mounties  are 
former  Bangor  Class  minesweepers  much  used  in 
the  war  for  escort  duty.  Capable  of  travelling  any- 
where on  the  globe  and  weathering  the  heaviest 
seas,  eight  of  these,  known  as  “Commissioner 
Class”  ships,  have  been  obtained  and  named  for 
former  commissioners  of  the  force. 

They  are  diesel-powered,  as  will  be,  when  re- 
modelled, the  four  “Fairmile”  class  motor  launches 
which  have  become  “Fort  Class”  police  vessels, 
named  for  forts  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
force.  They  will  perform  “in  between”  duties  when 
a ship  of  the  “Commissioner”  type  is  not  called  for 
but  when  one  of  the  little  “work  horses”  of  the 
Section,  former  Harbour  Defense  Patrol  craft, 
would  be  hardly  adequate. 

Work  Closely  With  Land 

Thirteen  of  these  latter,  powered  with  twin 
“Seawolf”  engines,  are  named  for  various  land  de- 
tachments of  the  force,  such  as  “Cutknife,”  “Chil- 
koot,”  and  “Aklavik,”  which  have  played  a part  in 
Canada’s  story.  They  are  just  48  feet  in  length,  and 
can  work  closely  with  land  police  in  patrolling 
rivers,  bays  and  harbours. 

Members  of  the  Marine  Section  hold  similar 
ranks  to  other  members  of  the  force,  and  on  shore 
wear  the  regulation  brown  uniform  which,  alas  for 
romance,  takes  the  place  of  the  scarlet  except  on 
ceremonial  occasions.  Blue  battle  dress  with  black 
beret  is  on  order  at  sea.  This  resembles  the  battle- 
tried  Royal  Marine  Commando  uniform. 

By  a renewed  agreement  with  the  Royal  Can- 
adian Navy  the  latter  trains  gunners,  radar 
operators  and  other  specialists  and  makes  emer- 
gency repairs  to  the  ships.  In  return  the  force 
agrees  to  turn  over  all  its  ships  and  trained  person- 
nel if  war  threatens.  Meanwhile,  constant  war  is 
waged  upon  the  wrongdoer,  and  the  Marine 
Section  rates  as  another  reason  why  Canadians 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  integrity,  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  “Mounted.” 

The  “St.  Roch",  R.C.M.  Police's  famous  Arctic  record-breaker,  winters 
at  Cambridge  Bay  where  she  is  visited  by  Eskimo  dogteam.  R.C.A.F. 

"Norseman"  plane,  and  snowmobiles  of  the  Canadian  Army. 
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NORTHERN 


One  of  a series  of  maps  “Netv  Horizons’ ’ copyright  by  O’Keefe’s 


With  an  area  of  308,478  square 
miles,  Northern  Ontario  is  more  than  five  times  the  size  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  province.  Although  well-known  as  a mining 
district,  its  forests  produce  over  a million  tons  of  paper  pulp,  and  its 
vast  power  resources  are  more  than  sufficient  for  its  needs.  Its  gold, 
silver  and  copper  mines  are  largely  responsible  for  Ontario’s  position 
as  Canada’s  leading  mineral  producer  and  the  nickel  mines  of  Sudbury 
produce  90%  of  the  world’s  supply  of  this  vital  substance.  The  mines, 
the  rivers,  and  forests  of  Northern  Ontario  provide  the  essential  raw 
materials  to  build  up  the  stock  pile  of  supplies  for  the  great 
industries  of  the  Province. 

The  future  development  of  Northern  Ontario  exemplifies  the  glow- 
ing opportunity  that  is  to  be  found  in  The  New  Horizons 
of  Canada  Unlimited.  Here  is 
a land  with  future  unmatched 
in  the  world ...  a future  designed 
to  fulfill  the  highest  ambitions 

of  the  young  men  of  Canada.  BREWI1(-  cowp^Y  UNITED 


FI  20 


Britain  is  planning  to  spend  more  money  on  her 
schools  in  the  next  twelve  months  than  in  any 
period  in  her  history.  On  March  10th  the  Ministry 
of  Education  announced  that  over  £136,000,000 
($544,000,000)  will  be  spent  in  England  and  Wales 
in  the  coming  financial  year  — an  increase  of 
nearly  20  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

• • • 

South  Australia  may  soon  be  producing  its  own 
supply  of  high  grade  paper,  if  the  plan  of  a leading 
English  paper  manufacturer  goes  through.  Thos. 
Owen,  Ltd.,  with  300  of  its  technicians,  aims  to 
establish  a factory  there  which  will  employ  3,000 
people. — 

— Pulp  cnid  Paper  Bulletin. 

• • • 

There  may  be  older  sports  than  archery,  but 
none  of  them  is  being  pursued  today.  It  has  a re- 
corded history  of  well  over  3,000  years  and  a pre- 
historic existence  of  50,000  years,  indicated  by  flint 
arrowheads  dug  out  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  Strata. 
Nearly  every  country  in  the  world  except  Australia 
has  used  the  bow  and  arrow  for  providing  meat 
and  waging  war. 

• • • 

A successfid  experiment  in  fluoroscoping  timbers 
for  foreign  objects  to  prevent  damage  to  saws, 
edgers  and  planers,  was  recently  conducted  at  a 
Washington  shingle  company.  A special  X-ray 
machine  for  use  with  a fluoroscope,  built  by  West- 
inghouse,  may  be  a boon  to  sawmill  and  re-milling 
industries  in  handling  salvage  timbers  and  for 
inspecting  logs  to  detect  metal  objects,  rocks  and 
even  pitch  pockets. 

• • • 

The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a very  thorough  study  to  de- 
termine under  what  conditions  television  can  be 
inaugurated  in  Canada.  Television  is  developing  so 
rapidly  that  several  countries  are  reluctant  to  in- 
stall black-and-white  transmitters  since  colour  is 
advancing  so  quickly. 

• • • 

Last  winter  Oscar  Varnson,  83-year-old  trapper, 
fought  and  killed  a crazed  timber  wolf,  bare- 
handed, 120  miles  west  of  Churchill,  Manitoba. 
Then,  suffering  from  three  gashes,  he  treated  him- 
self alone  for  10  days  in  his  cabin. 

• • • 


Large  amounts  of  natural  rubber  were  received 
in  Canada  during  1946  and  an  ever-increasing  sup- 
ply is  expected  from  now  on.  This  will  permit  a 
blend  of  crude  and  synthetic  in  all  articles  of 
rubber  manufacture,  including  tires,  which  will 
produce  qualities  unexcelled  in  prewar  days. 

■ — B.  C.  Lumberman. 

• • • 

Why  did  the  “passenger”  pigeon  become  totally 
extinct  in  1914? 

Five  carloads  of  the  pigeons  were  shipped  to 
market  every  day  for  30  days  from  just  one  little 
town  in  Michigan  — Petoskey.  The  month’s  ship- 
ment totalled  14,850,000  birds. 

“Should  man  dwell  upon  this  planet  for  millions 
of  years”,  says  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  “he  will  never 
behold  another  passenger  pigeon.” 

• • • 

Scattered  throughout  the  tropics  of  every  region 
in  the  world  there  are  trees  of  various  kinds  which 
are  known  as  “rain  trees”,  because  drops  of 
moisture  fall  to  the  ground  beneath  them,  some- 
times almost  like  a shower.  Majority  of  the 
scientists  who  have  studied  this  phenomenon  have 
proved  that  the  “rain”  is  generally  a liquid  secreted 
by  insects  which  are  sometimes  present  in  such 
enormous  numbers  that  they  actually  produce  a 
shower  under  the  tree  while  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly. 

• • • 

Burl  merchandising  might  be  called  the  jewelry 
branch  of  the  forest  products  trade.  Burls,  source 
of  fancy  veneers  for  furniture  arid  cabinet  makers, 
are  never  dispensed  in  terms  of  board  feet,  but 
rather  by  the  pound.  Like  precious  stones,  burls 
are  where  you  find  them.  To  discover  them  requires 
a bit  of  prospecting  and  to  get  them  out  requires 
a bit  of  mining.  As  in  cutting  a rough  stone,  a burl 
carries  the  same  element  of  uncertainty  — it  has 
to  be  carefully  studied  before  cutting  into  flitches, 
so  that  every  possible  scrap  of  veneer  may  be  re- 
covered from  the  irregular-shaped  mass  of  ivood. 

— The  Tiuiberman. 

• • • 

In  1946  there  were  7,010  undergraduates  in  the 
forestry  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  highest 
previous  enrolment  was  6,067  undergraduates.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  1949  — if  freshmen  classes  do 
not  diminish  — there  will  be  13,000  forestry  stu- 
dents in  U.S.  schools,  and  an  annual  graduating 
class  of  2,400. 

• • • 

The  black  duck,  reputedly  the  wisest  and  wariest 
of  the  duck  tribe,  is  slowly  and  steadily  decreasing 
in  numbers.  Surveys  made  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
fice  Service  and  Ducks  Unlimited,  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  have  shown  that  the  northern  breeding 
ground  is  relatively  undistributed.  The  answer 
seems  to  be  more  hunters  and  less  suitable  habitat. 

• • • 
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( CONGRATULATIONS , % 
MOTHER ! ^ 

youve  Sure  piscoverep 

twe  PERFECT  PICNIC 
BREAKFAST  ' 


TfrS  A PICNIC  FOR 
MOM  TOO,  CAUSE 

AUNT  JEMIMAS 

_ ARE  EASY  AS 
1-2-3  TO  FIX  ' 


\ NOW  PONT  ~ 
) CONGRATULATE 
\ ME , PAW  - . 
/ IT'S  ALL  IN  * 

AUMT  JEMIMA'S 

v SECRET  RECIPE 


eat  All 

YOU  WANT 
FOLKS  — 

' MOM  • 
Always 
CARRIES  A 

, spare  / 


"TRY  TLUS  •' 
YOU'LL. 
NEVER  GET 
MOOKEPON 


f CEE , 

■ BUSTER  / ^ 

AUNT  JEMIMA 

Sure  mape  ■ 

A BEGGAR 

out  of  tT 

G~-\  YOU  / /-S'  , 


GOSu 
AUNT  BESS 
I'LL  BET  YOU 
FORGOT  YOUR 
INDIGESTION 
x Pills  ' 


— BUT  I ' — «§ 
PON  T NEED  1 
TAEM  W1TA  ** 

**  AUNT  JEMIMAS 

TAEVRE  SO  ^ 
LIGUT  ANP 
FLUFFY  ' 


RECIPE 


For  your  quick 

meal  shelf,  get 
Aunt  Jemima 
Ready-Mix  in 

the  regular 

size  box  or  the 
econo  mi  ca 1 

3 y2  lb.  family 
size  package. 


Old  Plantar, 


AuhtJmma 

READY-  MIX 

> ibPANCAKjS 


ts&ifi 


FASCINATING  BOOK 
FOR  SPORTSMEN, 
NATURALISTS 

At  first  glance  one  wonders 
what  can  possibly  be  said  to 
fill  a book  of  375  large  pages, 
plus  28  pages  of  line  cuts  in- 
cluding charts,  and  157 
photographs,  all  about  the 
ruffed  grouse,  even  though 
it  is  the  “king  of  game  birds’’. 
However,  a little  investiga- 
tion proves  that  the  author 
did  not  spend  more  than 
seven  years’  study  in  vain, 
nor  does  the  book,  “The  Ruf- 
fed Grouse”,  fail  to  make  fas- 
cinating and  instructive 
reading  for  the  sportsman, 
naturalist  or  novice. 

Three  times  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  the  ruffed 
grouse  has  suffered  severe 
and  quite  sudden  reduction 
in  numbers  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States,  the 
lake  states  and  Canada.  Each 
time  it  was  threatened  with 
extinction  and  on  the  third 
time,  in  1927  — much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  nature- 
loving  and  sporting  public  — 
its  fate  looked  almost  hope- 
less. The  New  York  State 
Conservation  Department 
conducted  a thorough  in- 
vestigation. The  result:  Au- 
thor Frank  C.  Edminster 
went  to  work  for  more  than 
seven  years,  augmented  by 
nine  years’  additional  study 
on  wildlife  in  the  north- 
eastern states. 

Readers  who  have  heard 
the  spectacular  drumming 
of  the  wild  grouse,  witnessed 
its  tricky  behaviour,  or  seen 
its  splendid  ruff  displays 
should  take  to  this  exhaus- 
tive book  with  alacrity.  They 
will  not  be  disappointed  for 
the  author,  using  extensive 
authorities  and  experts,  has 
done  a thorough  job. 

(“The  Ruffed  Grouse”,  by  Frank 
C.  Edminster,  The  Macmillan 
Company  of  Canada  Limited, 
1947  — $5.00) 


FRONT  COYER: 

Photo  by  Jos.  W.  Michaud,  courtesy 
of  Cine  — Photo  Service,  Province  of 
Quebec. 
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FAVOURITE  OF  FOREST  ENGINEERS  ACROSS  CANADA 


The  3mproved  model 

WAJAX  "DDVA" 


Official  Government  Test, 
showing  a WAJAX  PUMP 
delivering  six  effective  fire 
streams  from  four  1000-ft. 
lines  of  hose  to  an  elevation 
of  50  feet  above  water  level. 


.„.*ST  yjf$ 


• Portable 

• Self-Priming 


• Up  to  200  lbs.  Pressure 

• More  than  25  lbs.  lighter 


WEIGHS  ONLY  75  LBS. 
INCLUDING  GAS  TANK! 


Combining  the  features  of  light  weight  and 
portability,  with  high  pressure  performance,  this 
new  Wajax  DDVA  Self-priming  pump  unit  has 
won  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  engineers, 
lumbermen  end  fsre  fighters  everywhere.  Utilizing 
proven,  lightweight  alloys  in  the  cylinder  block, 
pistons,  connecting  rods  and  other  parts  — in 
lieu  of  cast  iron  — a weight  reduction  of  27  lbs. 
has  been  effected,  with  no  loss  in  strength, 
capacity  or  pressure.  These  new  and  lighter  parts 
are  readily  interchangeable  with  earlier  WAJAX 
models.  A special  feature  of  WAJAX  Pumps  is  a 
vertical  suction  lift  of  up  to  22  feet  without  use 
of  any  priming  devices  whatsoever.  Production 
of  WAJAX  Units  has  been  accelerated  to  meet 
increasing  demand  — your  orders  and  enquiries 
will  be  dealt  with  promptly. 


Suppliers  of  “WAJAX”,  “HAJAX”,  and  “JACKO”  Gas  Engine  Driven 
Pumps  and  Fire  Fighting  Equipment  including  Large  Trailer  Fire  Pumps, 
“WAJAX”  Hand  Fire  Pumps  and  “WAJAX”  Long  Line  Linen  Forestry  Hose. 


CANADA’S  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  SPECIALISTS  IN  FOREST  FIRE  FIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 

VATSONJACK  t Company  Limited 

CASTLE  BLDG.  Established  1898  MONTREAL 


Is  Reforestation  A Problem  ? 


1906  — Norfolk  County  Blow-Sand. 


PERHAPS  never  before  have  forests  played  so 
important  a part  in  the  life  of  a nation  as 
they  do  today.  During  the  early  pioneer  days 
the  dominant  thought  was  not  forest  conservation, 
but  how  the  land  could  be  cleared. 

Southern  Ontario  has  been  cleared  and  tilled  for 
less  than  150  years  — a short  space  in  the  life  of 
a nation  — and  we  are  now  confronted  with  many 
serious  problems  of  soil  and  water  through  lack 
of  sufficient  forest  cover. 

The  woodlands  of  Southern  Ontario,  which  are 
to  a great  extent  composed  of  farmers’  woodlots, 
are  gradually  disappearing. 

Today,  135  townships  have  less  than  five  percent 
and  Southern  Ontario  less  than  ten  percent  of 
woodland,  much  of  which  has  run  out  and  is  in 
an  unproductive  condition. 

There  exist  thousands  of  acres  of  submarginal 
lands  which  have  become  a menace,  lying  idle  and 
unproductive  and  a burden  to  the  municipalities, 
having  small  assessable  value.  Dried  up  streams 
and  springs,  soil  erosion  and  drifting,  drought  and 
floods,  follow  in  the  wake  of  forest  denudation. 
Lowering  of  the  ground  water  renders  agricultural 
lands  unproductive,  as  witness  the  64,000  aban- 
doned farms  in  Ontario. 

Effective  Action  Needed 

Effective  action  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
further  inroads  in  our  already  insufficient  forest 
cover,  and  to  attain  the  level  requisite  for  safety 
and  productivity  by  the  use  of  natural  regenera- 
tion, supplemented  by  forest  planting.  Under  a 
system  of  forest  management  these  thousands  of 
acres  now  unproductive  could  be  made  an  asset  to 
a municipality  and  solve  many  of  the  problems  of 
soil  protection,  water  supply  and  flood  control. 

District  Foresters,  Zone  Foresters  and  other 
Field  Officers  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  disseminate  information  by  radio, 


lectures,  audio-visual  bulletins,  letters  and  per- 
sonal contact,  with  schools,  service  clubs,  farmers’ 
clubs,  county  councils,  rural  and  urban  munici- 
palities, veterans’  associations,  juvenile  groups  and 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  to  advance  the  cause  of  con- 
servation and  reforestation,  and  to  instill  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  Province  a sense  of  their 
own  responsibility  in  aiding  nature  by  maintain- 
ing a well-proportioned  balance  between  use  and 
abuse  of  our  natural  resources. 

To  further  facilitate  this  work,  Provincial  Forest 
Stations  have  been  established  in  areas  containing 
large  tracts  of  sub-marginal  lands.  St.  Williams, 
the  first  Provincial  Forest  Station,  established  in 
Norfolk  County  in  1908  on  a wornout  blow-sand 
area,  has  shipped  millions  of  trees  for  planting. 
Stations  have  also  been  established  at  Midhurst 
in  Simcoe  County,  Orono  in  Durham  County  and 
Kemptville  in  Grenville  County.  Some  10,000,000 
trees  will  be  shipped  from  these  stations  this 
spring.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  station 
in  1908,  350,000,000  trees  have  been  distributed  in 
Ontario. 

Officers  Aid  Inspection 

Offices  for  District  and  Zone  Foresters  in  South- 
ern Ontario  have  been  established  at  Chatham,  St. 
Williams,  Stratford,  Galt,  Owen  Sound,  Rich- 
mond Hill,  Lindsay,  Tweed,  Napanee  and  Kempt- 
ville, in  order  to  facilitate  on-the-ground  inspection 
and  personal  contacts  with  the  land  owners. 

Many  municipalities  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Reforestation  Act, 
and  acquired  County  and  Township  forests,  and 
have  also  entered  into  agreement  with  private 
owners  for  conservation  and  reforestation 
purposes.  Many  more  could  do  so,  and  a campaign 
of  education  must  be  continued  until  every  land 
owner  and  land  administrator  realizes  his  own  re- 
sponsibility and  takes  effective  action  to  the  end 
that  adequate  forest  cover  is  provided,  in  their  own 
personal  interests. 


1 941  The  same  spot. 
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Even  though  the  “Danger”  signs  of  Inflation  can  be  taken  down 
now,  they  have  to  he  replaced  with  signs  reading  “Proceed  With 
Caution”.  The  ice  is  still  too  thin  for  any  Canadian  to  tell  himself, 
“Now,  at  last,  I can  go  ahead  and  buy  everything  I want.” 


We  can’t — yet.  But  we  can  proceed  to  enjoy — in  moderation 
— many  of  the  goods  and  services  which  were  so  long  in 
short  supply.  These  good  things  are  ours  at  moderate 
prices  now  because  we  were  moderate  in  our  demands  before. 

Today,  Canadians  can  indeed  be  proud  of  one  of 
this  country’s  finest  possessions,  which  is,  as  The 
House  of  Seagram  has  long  contended,  this  nation’s 
policy  of  moderation  in  all  things — in  its  thinking, 
in  its  buying  and  in  its  personal  habits. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  WMM 


"SMALL-MOUTHED  BLACK  BASS”  by  Shelley  Logier 


THE  ANGLER — 

— a Conservationist 


By  throwing  back  undersized  fish  and 
fishing  only  during  the  prescribed 
open  season,  the  angler  can  help  in 
the  work  of  conserving  Canada's 
supply  of  game  fish  for  the  future. 


From  10,000  eggs — two  survivors!  In  her  lifetime,  the 
female  Black  Bass  lays  10,000  eggs.  Under  normal 
conditions,  only  two  of  these  will  produce  mature  fish. 
Pre-season  fishing  further  reduces  their  chance  of 
survival.  We  must  uphold  the  conservation  laws  in 
order  to  preserve  our  game  fish. 

* "The  male  guards  the  eggs  and  young  fry  until  they 
are  able  to  fend  for  themselves.  For  the  protection  of 
these  species,  the  closed  season  ought  to  be  strictly 
enforced,  as  the  guardian  male  strikes  at  everything 
that  comes  near  his  nest.  If  he  is  caught  the  whole 
brood  of  young  will  be  destroyed  by  its  enemies.” 

* An  excerpt  from — CONSERVATION  AND 
CANADA'S  GAME  FISH,  by  G.  C.  Toner,  M.A., 
one  in  a series  of  pamphlets  published  by 
The  Carling  Conservation  Club. 
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